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Notes of the Week 


** The revelations in the White Paper,’’ we read, 
‘created a profound impression.’’ We hope so 
indeed. The possible fate of Eng- 

A lishmen arrested in Moscow is a 

an its matter of dreadful concern. There 
will doubtless always be weak- 

minded or time-serving persons with an itch for 
Socialist portfolios whom no amount of evidence 
can affect. Like Sir Stafford Cripps, they will 
think that the plain statements of Sir Esmond 
Ovey as to the ‘“‘ reign of terror’’ existing in 
Soviet Russia and the moral torture inflicted on 
the honest English engineers, seized by the Ogpu 
on charges trumped up for base purposes of 
Soviet internal policy, ‘‘ disclose no adequate 
grounds for the demand made for the liberation ”’ 
of our fellow citizens. But the bulk of the Eng- 
lish nation will surely at last realise that we are 
here dealing not with a civilised State and a re- 
sponsible government, but with a tyranny unex- 
ampled in history, exercised by an organised band 
as scoundrelly as was ever tlie Dey of Algiers and 
his minions before they were cleaned out by the 


French a century ago. 


* * 
tk 


The astonishing thing is that the English 
nation should for all these years have been blind 
to patent facts and have thought it 


possible to form and maintain re- 
they do . spectable relations with the despots 


of the Kremlin. Even Sir Esmond 
Ovey (who was not always so anti-Bolshevik) falls 
into error when he assumes that they are fanatics 
suffering from a persecution mania. This is the 
harrage put up by them to prevent Russians from 
seeing the truth, but Stalin and Co. are perfectly 
aware of its falseness. With hardly an exception 


the Bolshevik leaders from Lenin onwards have 
been ambitious adventurers, lusting for power and 


determined to keep it by whatever means. An 
awful responsibility lies at the door of politicians 
who, with every opportunity to know the truth, 
have encouraged British subjects to go to Soviet 
Russia, well knowing that there were no effective 


- means to protect them, once there, from tyranny 


as capricious as it is revolting to all decent men. 
** 
* 


Meanwhile the Government have been. left in no 
doubt as to the mind of the House of Commons— 
which is, only more so, the mind 
of the country. In spite of the 
blundering of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, whose Russian past handi- 
caps him and the country at every turn, the powers 
sought by the Government will be given, although 
a hastjly-drafted Bill may be amended. But what 
still beats the plain man is all the silly shuffling. 
Why pay all this lip service to friendly relations 
and trade with Russia? Why not be bold and 
honest? Why not break completely with the 
enemies of God and man, who have stolen our 
goods, who take our money and use it to traduce 
and betray us in every corner of the world? Sir 
John Simon was full of brave words. But the loud 
cheers should have been reserved for one brave 
action. 


Brave 
Words 


** 
The success at the first attempt of the British 
flight over Mt. Everest is a triumph for British 
skill and daring. It is a feat wholly 
— without precedent, grand in con- 
ception, marvellous in achievement. 
To all who took part therein the 
nation’s thanks and admiration are due, but to 
none more than to that Patroness of Patriotism 
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without whose inspiration and generosity it would 
have been impossible. The lamp of high endea- 
vour that Lady Houston has lit in England shines 
with encouragement—and is given perhaps a 
keener light by the mean boycott practised against 
her by those in high office whom her blunt truth- 
telling dismays. It seems barely possible that a 
great newspaper claiming to be Conservative can 
be guilty of such an act of silent toadyism towards 
our Socialist prime minister. So, however, it is. 
It was, indeed, for a long time difficult for the news- 
paper reader to discover that Lady Houston was 
at all concerned in the Everest Flight. Her own 


words on another page show how and why she is 
so concerned. 


* * 
* 


Other details of the Everest flight organisation 
are not without interest. Many people have from 
time to time had the idea of flying 
ine over Mount Everest. Sir Alan 
Organisation Cobham attempted it in a service 
machine in the early days of the 
war. Americans, Germans, Italians and French- 
men have all made plans to do so at one time and 
another. The present flight was originally con- 
templated by two comparatively unknown retired 
officers, Lt. Colonel L. V. S. Blacker and Colonel 
P. T. Etherton, but without definite organisation 
and guaranteed financial backing it could never 
have been made possible, more especially as 
Colonel Blacker had not flown for years, and 
Colonel Etherton was not even a pilot. This 
organisation and backing was eventually made 
possible in the early autumn of last year, when 
Lady Houston, who had been approached by the 
Marquis of Clydesdale, made a gift of £15,000 to 
finance the flight. Air Commodore P. F. M. 
Fellowes was thereupon engaged as Chief Execu- 
tive Officer and Leader of the Expedition. 

Lord Clydesdale is chief pilot, Lt. Colonel 
L. V. S. Blacker chief observer, and Flight Lieut. 
D. F. McIntyre second pilot, while those in charge 
at the London end are Colonel The Master of Sem- 
pill and Mr. Wentworth Day, who has acted 


throughout as Lady Houston’s personal repres- 
entative. 


** 
“ Everest” 
High on the roof of the world, long lapped in 
dreaming, 
Where the eternal snows are cold and deep— 


Cold and deep and a glacier black and gleaming— 
Cradled in cloud, Everest lies asleep. 


These she offered man for man’s achieving, 

She whose ice bound heart man sought to gain; 
Silence and loneliness past man’s believing, 
Struggle and strife and pain. 


Now from below in the first fair flush of th 
dawning, 


On stronger wings than ever an eagle bore, 


Up through the blue immensity of the morning 
Two man-made eagles soar. 


Vainly her proud white plume is spread around 
her— 


Tearing winds and curtain of frozen snow 


No more avail to guard—man’s eyes have found 
her 


Naked in all her loveliness below. 


And the frozen air is cleft by man’s contriving, 
And the silver silence shattered by man’s machine, 
And men exultant see the end of striving— 
The virgin peak where never a man has been. 
M. ParRDoE. 


* 
* 


The tragedy of the Akron cannot be regarded as 
a conclusive judgment against the lighter-than-air 
machine, though it draws attention 
The to the extreme delicacy of the 
ia y equilibrium of the dirigible. Helium 
gas which was its elevating agent 
is non-inflammable, so that the fire of the R 101 
was prevented, but it may be that it contributed 
to the disaster; for helium gas has less than the 
lifting power of hydrogen, which approaches 
nearer to the vacuum than any other available gas. 
And it is conceivable that the margin of lifting 
power might have saved the Akron, if her gas-bag 
had been filled with hydrogen. The storm into 
which the airship plunged must have caused a 
sudden violent fall in temperature, so that the gas 
lost its power of sustaining the ship faster than 
could be compensated by throwing out ballast, and 
presumably air conditions dashed her down to the 
sea. One lesson seems clear: if airships are to 
face serious storms, they must fly at a far higher 
altitude than 1,600 feet, the altitude given by Com- 
mander Wiley, one of the survivors, to the Akron 
at the time of the accident. As the R 101 proved, 
it is courting disaster to fly at low altitudes. 


* * 
* 


Thirty-seven all told, with fourteen members 
from each House of Parliament, the Special Com- 
mittee appointed to re-examine the 

Thirt proposals for India’s new govern- 
Secon * ance seems certain to be top-heavy 

if not lop-sided. As to its com- 

position, the names of Lord Reading, Lord 
Lothian, and Mr. Isaac Foot carry only the con- 
viction that the follies of the Round Table Con- 
ference will have their champions, while ' Major 
Atlee, a sound member of the Simon Commission, 
may or may not prove a make-weight for Lord 
Snell, Mr. Morgan Jones (who ?) and Mr. Seymour 
Cox (who? who?) on the side of Labour. Of 
course the so-called ‘‘ Diehards ’’ will oppose at 
every step and will object to the whole list of a 
face-saving Committee. It is more important, 
however, for the Government to understand that 
on India, as on Moscow and on Ireland the ‘‘ Die- 
hards ”’ command an increasing support through- 


out “ this dear, dear land ’’ which politicians hold 
so cheap. 
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Was the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar helped or 
hindered by the career of ‘‘ Ranji ’’? Would the 
Prince have had more of the world’s 
admiration for his wisdom, loyalty, 
and efficiency in ruling one of the 
smaller principalities of India if the 
cricketer had never played at Lord’s? Or did the 
runs made for county and for England establish 
the reputation of the ruler? None can tell. But 
it is certain that the man was nobler than the 
cricketer and that he did not only play the game 
because he had used, perhaps, the quickest wrists 
that ever directed a bat. His innings showed 
brains, judgment and courage wherever they were 
played. 


Not 
Out 


* * 
* 


Arcades Ambo 
{[Mr. Ramsay McDonald sails to America on 
April 15 to discuss our debt to the United States. ] 


‘** How easy now to pull the wool 
Across the eyes of Ramsay 
To threaten, cozen, or befool ”’ 
—Or so might Uncle Sam say. 
‘* Yet other visions have I seen ”’ 
(And Uncle Sam smiles wanly) 
‘* How softer still the job had been 
If they had sent us Stanley! ”’ 
** 


If Sir Percy Bates had cold comfort to offer at 
the annual meeting on behalf of the arrested hull 
which, so far, represents all the tale 


= of the Giant Cunarder, that does 
‘ Hull show up the difference between the 


subsidised shipping companies of 
our trade rivals and the unaided efforts of our own. 
We are not enamoured of Government subsidies, 
and if a beginning were made with shipping, only 
goodness knows where it would or couldend. But 
there is a gulf between subsidy and cold indiffer- 
ence, and the protraction of negotiations between 
the Government and the Cunard line harms the 
Government no less than the shipping company. 
If the new ship is good policy—and Sir Percy at 
least is sure of his own conviction—it ought not 


to be left to hull. 


* * 
* 


The German proverb—‘' Bleib zu Haus’ und 
nahr dich redlich ’’—which is a more smug version 
of our own ‘“ Charity begins at 
home ’’—never received a more 
pointed or ironical illustration than 
when Mr. Catchpool, the repre- 
sentative in Germany of the Society of Friends, 
was arrested on purely frivolous grounds and sub- 
mitted to the non-stop form of examination now 
practised by the police of almost all the world in 
the hope of extracting admissions from suspected 
persons. Mr. Catchpool has been engaged: in 


As 
Catch 
Can 


feeding starving German children and needy 
students ! 


No wonder his activities seemed sus- 


picious. As everyone who was in Germany during 
the crash of the mark could observe, German 
policy reeks not how many men may be ruined, 
women suffer, and children die, so long as pro- 
gress is made towards the goal of policy. The 
brutal cunning, crossed with pig-headedness, that 
the Hitler anti-Semite drive has displayed should 
be a warning to sentimentalists. Why should our 
Mr. Catchpools go to Germany to feed the starv- 
ing? Have we none at home worth Quaker 
attention ? 

Small by degrees and beautifully less grows the 
ambitious balloon launched at Rome by those 
celebrated constructors, Ramsay, 


ee Benito and Co. It is strange to 
think how the Duce, so recently 


mocked in ‘‘ advanced ”’ circles as 
a ** carnival Czesar,’’ has become their ‘‘ Napoleon 
of Peace ’’; so strong in our socialists and radicals 
is the mystic love of Germany, in whose main 
interest the Four-Power Plan was conceived. But 
shrinkage in its outline was soon observed. Rather 
than risk seeing it shot to the ground by the well- 
directed fusillade of smaller powers left out in the 
cold, Mr. MacDonald himself proposed the first 
restrictions. Insufficient to calm the apprehensions 
of States to whom Revision under the Sign of 


-Four would mean dismemberment or political ex- 


tinction, these have now been accentuated by a 
French memorandum indicating the conditions in 


which the projected convention might prove 
acceptable. 
+* 


** Revision,’’ by the French suggestion, would 
appear to vanish from the scheme and be replaced 
by ideas ‘‘ for the regulation of 
peace ’’; while the French Govern- 
ment is understood to remain loyal 
to its old thesis of ‘‘ no equality of 
armaments for Germany without security,’’ which 
the Mussolini-MacDonald proposal trod under 
foot. This is the position reached’ as the result of 
M. Titulesco’s visit to Paris. The Roumanian 
statesman pointed out that, were Revision to be 
accepted as a definite aim, nothing would restrain 
German and Hungarian ambition to get back their 
lost provinces.’” Even should the requisite 
agreement presupposed by the Duce’s plan not be 
forthcoming, they would hold themselves morally 
entitled to take what they wanted. The force of 
M. Titulesco’s argument, great in itself, is en- 
hanced by the fact that he represents the 70 
millions of the Little Entente and armies of nearly 
500,000 men. 


Revision 


Revised 


Tacitus in 1933 
1. Capax imperii nisi imperasset. Mr. Stanley B. 
2. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. Mr. Winston C. 


3. Felix opportunitate mortis. Lord Sydenham, 
died Feb, 1933, 
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The Superior Suburb 


[He hoped, said Dr. Ingram, that what was called 
the new morality would never reach Golders Green. 
He did not believe that it would, but these things 
had an extraordinary way of filtering from one place 
to another.—Sunday Times. } 


This pious hope of Dr. Ingram’s though no doubt 
well meant 

Is the sort of thing many people in other places 
are apt to resent. 

I know for a fact that it is already causing bitter 
feeling 

In Acton, Perivale and Ealing, 

Whose inhabitants are indignantly asking whether 
the Bishop means 

That Golders Green’s 

Code of morality compares 

Favourably with theirs ? 

There are people also in Hammersmith and Kew 

Who want to know whether if their morality were 
to ‘* filter through ”’ 

To Golders Green it would cause Dr. Ingram any 
alarm, 

Or do the dwellers in that suburb any serious harm. 

Moreover a meeting at Chiswick has passed a 
resolution (with due formality) 

Asking Dr. Ingram to define more clearly the 
** new morality,” 

Adding that they would like quite frankly to be told 

Whether he considers Chiswick’s special brand to 
be ‘‘ new”’ or old.”’ 

However I think you will agree 

With me 

That the best comment was that of a judge resi- 
dent in East Sheen, 

Who when approached on the subject innocently 

. asked ‘‘ What IS Golders Green? ”’ 

A question which has made that respectable 
suburb swear horribly (under its breath), 
Although Finchley and Child’s Hill were natur- 

ally tickled to death. 

Meanwhile dwellers in Golders Green are being so 
unmercifully chaffed about their high moral 
tone 

That they are wishing to goodness that Dr. 
Ingram had left them alone. 

And so do I, for there is nothing so unedifying 

_ as these inter-suburban quarrels 

About morals. 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 


* * 
* 
The present French Government, hagridden in 
the Chamber by the Socialists on whose mercy 
its life depends, still wavers be- 


Ph a tween the patriotic sense of M. 
ws Daladier and the misty ideology of 


the group led by M. Paul Boncour 
and egged on by the personal ambition of M. de 
Jouvenel, French ambassador at Rome. Poland, 
on the other hand, is cut from one block. The 
Polish Government disdains missions and _ per- 
suasions, and sits silent, watchful, with unrelaxed 
hold on the rights conferred by the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, under which the revision 


‘wheat, barley or potato starch. 


of treaties can only be by full consent. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s shagreen is like to shrink still fur- 
ther before final blessings are given. 
* * 

Mr. Joad, philosopher as he is, has been talking 
through his hat again. We are to avoid the next 
war by refusing to fight in any 
Told circumstances. Happily the rising 
generation is not so foolish as some 
of our philosophers and Oxford 
Union resolutions suggest. A week or two ago the 
president of the Political Society of a well-known 
public school wrote to the Press, announcing that 
they too had carried a motion against fighting for 
their King and country. The current number of the 
magazine of that public school publishes a letter 
from the head of the school, pointing out that that 
Political Society boasted eleven members and that 

the motion was carried by 6 votes to 5. 


* * 
* 


The fear expressed in the Saturday Review on 
several occasions that a bureaucratic system of 
electricity control may not prove all 


St. ». that its supporters hope finds a 
“Grid” in Scotland, where 


the Glasgow Weekly Herald has 
been rudeiy calling the ‘* grid ’’ system ‘* Britain's 
£53,000,000 White Elephant.’’ It might be well 
for those concerned to deal with the following quo- 
tation from that paper: ‘‘ The chief adviser of the 
Committee and the Government in connection with 
the ‘grid’ system was Samuel Insull, the finan- 
cier, whose recent activities were given at some 
length in the Press. It is an accepted fact that in 
no country where the ‘ Grid ’ system has been in 

operation is it a success.”’ 

* * 

* 
The petrol and oil purchased abroad every year 
by the various European States is one of the 
heaviest items which have tended to 
Petrol upset their balance of trade. Special 
Substitutes interest is therefore being taken in 
the possibility of substituting 
alcohol as a motor fuel. This liquid can, of course, 
be produced easily and cheaply by fermentation of 
Nearly twenty 
years ago careful researches on the distilla- 
tion of alcohol were carried out, and these have 
now been successfully applied on a commercial 
scale. The new distillation process involves the 
subsidiary use of a certain quantity of benzene, 
which can be used over and over again. _UIti- 
mately alcohol of 99.9 per cent. purity is obtained 

and this is then mixed with the petrol. 


In Germany and Czecho-Slovakia it is now 
illegal to sell pure petrol. The Paris buses have 
been run on a half and half mixture (of petrol and 
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alcohol) for some years, and in this country also 
the new fuel can now be obtained. Any scientific 
applications of this kind, which tend to conserve 
our national resources and to help our farmers, are 
heartily to be welcomed. 
** 
* 
Amateur gardeners, with memories of club foot, 
silver leaf and other troubles, will welcome the 
idea of vaccinating their plants! 


The . Curiously, this has not been done 
—— successfully until about a month or 


two ago. Tobacco plants were 
inoculated with the deadly X virus from a potato. 
The tobacco leaves then developed large yellow 


patches. Other tobacco plants were then inocu- 
lated, some with the juice from the yellow patches 
and others from the green areas. The former 
remained stunted and turned yellow. The latter 
developed only a very mild form of the disease, 
recovered, and after nine days became immune to 
inoculation of the deadly virus. They ultimately 
flourished. 


It is to be hoped that this idea may be very much 
extended and improved. Then, perhaps, we shall 
all be able to grow bumper crops untroubled by 
thoughts of pests and disease! But would Dr. 
Steiner have approved? And what would the 
Anthroposophical School say ? 


Everest in Flight 
Lady Houston's Own Story 


Lady Houston has once more made possible, in the Everest Flight, a great and gallant adventure 
full of Imperial significance. And readers of the SavuRDAY REview will be particularly interested in 
this, her own modest account of the origin of a wonderful enterprise. 


Directly the triumph of the airmen was known, Lady Houston sent the following telegram to Lord 


Clydesdale :— 
** Marquis of Clydesdale, 


c/o Collector, Purnea, Bihar, India. 
Delighted to hear the glad news of your great‘ victory over Everest. 


Send you my heartiest 


congratulations and appreciation of vour greal achievement and of the pluck and courage you 


have shown. God bless you. 

ERE is my story of the Houston Everest 

Expedition which organised and 

financed. The Expedition is like a fairy 

story from ‘* The Arabian Nights ’’—and this is 
how it came about. 


Last summer Lord Clydesdale called upon me 
and told me that a flight over Everest would be 
the greatest thing aviation had ever attempted, 
and he asked me if I felt inclined to interest myself 
in it. After a long talk I told him I did not want 
to help him to commit suicide. This, he laugh- 
ingly declared, was not at all a possibility. But 
as it seemed to me so frightfully dangerous I said 
| would have to think the matter over very seriously 
—although Lord Clydesdale tried to persuade me 
that such an attempt would be as safe as a walk 
round Hampstead Heath on a foggy night. 


My vivid imagination was very thrilled by the 
romance of the idea, and I thought of it con- 
tinuously until at last I made up my mind to see it 
through—my love of adventure eventually over- 
coming all my scruples—and I agreed to help this 
Deed of Derring Do. 


So Lord Clydesdale paid me another visit—this 
time to the fastness of my house in the High- 
lands—and as there was no place for him to alight 
he was obliged to make the journey in a motor car 
instead of using his Puss Moth. This too was 
quite an adventure, for the weather was foggy and 
he lost himself several times and did not arrive 
until very late in the evening. But after a bath 


Lucy Hovuston,”’ 


and dressing himself in his kilt (when he looked 
like Bonny Prince Charlie—a true Scottish Chief- 
tain in all his panoply) we talked after dinner and 
discussed this Great Adventure once more. I 
advised him first of all to see the great Orlebar, 
who trained the two winners of the Schneider 
Trophy Contest, and ‘* Ask him ’’—said I—‘‘ to 
put you through all the most unpleasant stunts 
he can possibly think of—as you must be abso- 
lutely fit before you start on this most dangerous 
Adventure.” 

I then gave him an introduction to the Wise 
Man of Fleet Street, Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld, who 
has the Wisdom of the Serpent and the Gentleness 
of the Dove and who helped us tremendously. 
Then, of course, we both agreed that no one could 
help us better or more efficiently than that Great 
Airman—and most charming of men—The Master 
of Sempill, who has proved himself invaluable. 

But I want it to be thoroughly understood by 
everybody that the chief aim of the Marquis of 
Clydesdale and of myself in this Adventure was 
to show India that we are not the Degenerate Race 
that its Leaders represent Britons to be. India 
will now be forced to realise that the British Lion 
is still full of pluck and courage and this conquest 
of Everest is a splendid achievement that we 
Britishers and the people of India can be justly 
pare of. _ I should like to see the Union 

ack with ‘* Everest ’’ written across it flying fro 
every window both here and in India. . pia Tex, 


Lucy Houston. 
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Disarmament and Its Problems 
By Captain W. A. Powell 


Y general consent one of the gravest of all 
problems confronting civilisation at the 
present day is that of the menace from the 

air, as this may be developed in any future war- 
fare. Many, therefore, will have read with sym- 
pathy and approval the suggestion recently put 
forward that, as a preliminary measure, an agree- 
ment should be come to among the nations totally 
prohibiting, not only the employment, but 
actually the manufacture of those aerial bombs 
upon which the military aeroplane so largely relies. 
Such a prohibition, it was argued, would cut off 
at the source the aeroplane’s chief weapon of 
offence and thereby reduce at once to manageable 
proportions that deadly peril of assaults from the 
air upon defenceless civilian populations. 
Admitting that there is much to commend the 
proposal and putting aside for the moment the 
problem of mutual good faith between signatories, 
there remains the prosaic difficulty of definition. 


Many Ways Round 


To come down to the particular. A bomb is 
generally understood to mean a missile dependent 
upon gravity for its momentum. A projectile, on 
the other hand, is defined as ‘‘ a body projected 
by exterior forces.’’ If, therefore, aerial bombs 
instead of being released from bomb-racks, were 
initially projected by small charges of explosive 
from light mortars adapted for use in aircraft, the 
prohibition would be effectively evaded. So 
much, then, for the ease with which any pact pro- 
hibiting aerial bombs could be violated within the 
letter of the law. There remains the problem of 
automatic guns firing either explosive projectiles 
or bullets, both of which obviously are capable of 
doing illimitable havoc from the air in crowded 
cities. Is it proposed to make this type of weapon 
illegal also ? 

If so, a fresh and formidable difficulty would 
at once present itself. Aircraft already carry 30 
or 40 armed men and it is only a question of time 
before they will carry treble or quadruple that 
number. If all air weapons were abolished, the 
defending forces of a State invaded by troops 
transported by air would be obliged to await on 
terra firma the landing of the invaders, making 
use only of that most ineffective of air-defence 
weapons—the anti-aircraft gun. To any such 
defensive limitations no country would, I think, 
agree. It seems inevitable that aircraft will con- 
tinue to be armed unless indeed air transport is 
abolished altogether. It is even doubtful whether 
Customs regulations can be enforced for much 
longer without resort to armed air patrols. 

Both in principle and design the bomb, the pro- 
jectile and the bullet are so closely akin and so 
incapable of being differentiated from one another 
for legislative purposes, that in practice the sug- 
gested banning of the bomb alone could, I fear, 
never be made effective. And even were all these 
categories of weapons proscribed we should have to 


face the fact that a city can be sprayed with poison 
gas without the use of any type of bomb or pro- 
jectile at all, provided the gas is heavier than air 
as so many of them are. 


Since war owes both its origin and survival to 
Disunity and not to Armaments, which are merely 
a manifestation of Disunity, the suppression of 
certain types of weapon and the dimensional res- 
triction of others can never be expected to bring 
it to anend. Is it not, therefore, to the problem 
of Disunity and not to that of Disarmament that 
the delegates at Geneva should in future address 
themselves? As matters stand, if the League 
makes a decision which proves distasteful to one 
of its members, as it has done in the case of Japan, 
that member promptly threatens to resign. So 
long as this state of things prevails the League’s 
deliberations and decisions are surely of little prac- 
tical value. The remedy for such possible defec- 
tions is the obvious one of making membership 
carry with it such overwhelming advantages that 
a nation resigning would immediately expose itself 
to the dangers and penalties associated with 
proscription. 


State and Individual 


And undoubtedly it does lie well within the 
League’s power to offer such advantages not only 
commercially in the form of customs unions and 
air transport facilities but also as regards provid- 
ing the only really effective antidote to war. By 
applying to its own system the well-tried principles 
common to and inherent in the internal governing 
systems of every one of its members, it could bring 
the strongest possible pressure to bear on any 
member threatening to secede, or to disregard its 
collective decisions, and in this way revolutionise the 
whole situation ata blow. In all those internal govern- 
ing systems the security of the individual is made 
the collective responsibility of the State, and it 
is only by the adoption and application of precisely 
the same principle in the international domain that 
the League will secure the power which it requires 
to enforce its edicts. 


As things are, failing the adoption of this prin- 
ciple whereby the League would make itself col- 
lectively responsible for the security of each 
individual member, the League is practically help- 
less, as has been made only too painfully evident 
in its impotent handling of the Chino-Japanese 
situation. And as regards China’s troubles, it will 
hardly be necessary to remind the reader that it 
has been those very Powers, the United States and 
Soviet Russia, who would almost certainly be in- 
volved in any major war that might break out in 
the Far East, who have most persistently held aloof 
from membership of the League. The one, it will 
be remembered, pressed for total abolition and the 
other for a thirty per cent. reduction of Arma- 
ments, but it is evident that though loudest in 
their cry for extreme measures, it is they who have 
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chiefly rendered impossible, by their policy of 
isolation, that co-operative action by which alone 
Disarmament can be achieved. 

Lord Howard of Penrith recently expressed the 
opinion that a financial boycott would be a suffi- 
cient means of bringing a delinquent nation to 
book. ‘‘ There would ”’ he wrote, ‘‘ be no call, I 
believe, to put troops in the field or to use any 
international air force once the principle was 
agreed to.”’ Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond com- 
mended this suggestion, and was inclined to favour 
its adoption if applied in conjunction with Sir 
Edward Grigg’s proposal, the main provision of 
which was that Great Britain and The United 
States, as the world’s principal naval Powers, 
should be jointly responsible to the League for 
enforcing a blockade against an aggressor State. 


Minor and Major 


If such eminent authorities may be subjected to 
criticism, are they not altogether too sanguine and 
optimistic in believing that defaulting nations re- 
quire so very much less coercion than defaulting 
individuals ? Is it not certain that a bandit or burg- 
lar, deprived of food, lodging and cash, would 
promptly help himself to them and, in the absence 
of a police force, speedily become a terror to the 
neighbourhood? There is no reason to suppose 
that the reactions of a nation would differ funda- 
mentally from those of an individual. A minor 
delinquent, such, for instance, as Albania or 


Lithuania might conceivably be, would certainly 
draw in its horns at the prospect of a financial 
boycott or economic blockade or both, but the 
League cannot count upon always having such 
small nations as these to handle. On the contrary, 
it must contemplate the possibility of having to 
deal with much more formidable forces, including 
perhaps factious groups of its own members; ana 
such blocs of nations would be as ready, it is cer- 
tain, to assert their views by force as is the anti- 
social individual. 

Imagine, for example, that a temporary alliance 
of Germany and Russia had for its object the par- 
tition of Poland and that it was met by the weapon 
of financial boycott. Long before that form of 
coercion could take effect, since it would involve 
an inevitable time-lag, Poland would be a 
smouldering heap of ruins, so that even if her 
territory was eventually restored to her, she would 
think many times before relying again upon the 
League to guarantee her security. Similarly, if 
for some suitable quid pro quo, Russia had in- 
duced China to join the adventure and Germany 
had similarly induced Austria and Hungary to do 
so—and the League cannot afford to close its eyes 
to such possibilities—the combination would have 
little to fear from a blockade which, upon so vast 
a scale, would be as crippling to its instigators as 
to itself. It is not improbable, moreover, that 
financial retaliation upon the part of the culprits 
would take the form of a repudiation of all debts 


. to the outside world, both private and national. 


The Breakaway from 


Parliamentary Government 
By Sir Henry Fairfax-Lucy 


HE world is full of revolutions, and this 
must be my excuse for advocating, as an 
independent Conservative, a drastic reform 

in Parliamentary Government. Parliamentary 
Government as we have known it has been killed 
by universal suffrage, given to man and woman 
al’ke without qualification or responsibility—given 
to those who have a stake in the country as well as 
to those who take considerably more out of it 
(measured by Unemployment Insurance) than they 
contribute, to the hardship of the employed worker. 

Our Members of Parliament are paid, the pro- 
fessional politician predominates, the bribery of 
the vote has become more intense. The Govern- 
ment that is in power is a National Government, 
but so far has tackled very little that might not have 
been equally well achieved by the party system: 
and as the causes that brought it into power recede 
further into the twilight of men’s memories, the 
chances and opportunities diminish of solving any 
of those big questions which are good for the 
country but unpopular with the voter. The Labour 
Party, small though it is, has declared openly and 
unabashed that it intends, when it is returned to 


power, to repeal everything that this Government 
has done. 

Financially we stand naked to the world. The 
Leader of the strongest party in the State makes the 
same complacent speeches, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is as ruthless as ever in extracting 
the remaining wealth and capital from its citizens. 
This is the situation without exaggeration that faces 
this country to-day. What of the immediate future ? 

There is no reason to think that the clouds of the 
national stringency that hang as heavily as ever 
are likely to lift. As the years tick off, those who 
have been returned to Parliament over a year ago 
and find twenty per cent. of their Parliamentary 
life spent, must look more to the voter, who has by 
now forgotten the national emergency, as a means 
of self-preservation than to the benefit of the nation. 
We see other great nations refusing to be handi- 
capped by the Parliamentary machine—which is 
well enough for an authoritative democracy and not 
a universal one—declining to be hampered by its 
checks and drawbacks (when the nation’s till is 
empty) in doing their bribery, direct or indirect, 
which universality in this case expects. We see its 
failure in Ireland, which has thrown up a De 
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Valera, who has done and is doing untold injury 
to its citizens—though probably this injury has not 
yet filtered down to make the bottom dog realise 
that he too will badly suffer. In Scotland there is 
a strong vocal demand for Home Rule, whatever 
that may mean and however it may be interpreted, 
for what has been the most steady and prosperous, 
thrifty, hard-working part of the British Isles. 

It is an irony that this is so when there is this 
very feeling that Parliamentary Government, and its 
system as we know it and as it has recently been 
made, is responsible for a greater part of its ills. 
This perhaps shows that, in order to get out of its 
toils at any cost, it has to take the extreme course ; 
or perhaps there may be the insidious hand behind 
this movement, unfriendly to Great Britain, that 
sees a chance of damaging it at its heart. 

If we turn to Foreign Affairs, we see how this 
evil (Democracy undiluted and unadorned) is not 
limited to our country alone, for we find that the 
United States, in order to complete the economic 
education of their people—Democracy—have to 
draw the whole world nearer to ruin over the 
American Debt to do so. Even ‘‘The Times”’ says : 
‘* From the comments which some of them have 
made upon the British Note it seems doubtful 
whether they have even taken the trouble to read 
it!’’? And I cannot do better than quote from a 
recent speech by Sir Norman Angell at the Oxford 
Luncheon Club: ‘‘ Broadly speaking, there are on 


one side in the United States all the economists, 
experts and bankers, standing either for the can- 
cellation or the ruthless scaling down of the debts, 
and on the other side are the great multitudes, the 
electorates and the politicians, standing for pay- 
ment to the last dollar.”’ 


What of the future? Good judges predict that 
we shall have to endure for maybe another nine or 
ten years these hard times: that there will be little 
alleviation during that period and continued tribu- 
lation. Before that time passes there will be at 
least another election, with all its promises, all its 
failures, with all its unsettled conditions and all the 
temptation to call in again those counsellors who 
count on the votes of the thriftless, the improvident 
and the workless. 


Cannot the nation break away from Parliament- 
ary Government as we know it, and a system of 
indirect election through County and City Councils 
(reinforced by nominated members from the great 
services of the State) be established to eliminate 
the evils of universal suffrage, which is undoubtedly 
doing untold injury to the interests of the nation. 


Whether we call this system Fascist or Corpora- 
tive, or invent a new name or title, any organisation 
that takes up this work to bring about this end will 
have deserved well of its country and the Em- 
pire ; and it is essential for all who wish to take a 
hand to remember that there is no time to lose. 


99 
“As in a Mountain 
By a Student of Life 


HILOSOPHY is at the present moment 

approaching one of the great turning points 
ot its history. From many sides the human mind 
in its struggle to comprehend life and the universe 
is converging upon a central peak, from which it 
will attain such a comprehensive view of the mean- 
ing of existence as has never yet been granted to 
philosopher, saint or scientist. We are drawing 
near to the reconciliation of the opposites, the 
achievement of that philosophical unity which will 
embrace both religion and science. On every side 
this tendency is apparent: the New Psychology 
with its leaning towards mysticism, Physicists and 
Astronomers groping through the confusion of 
scientific and mathematical proof, such a philo- 
sopher as Professor Macmurray in his quest of 
personality, to mention but a few, are being carried 
to a common conclusion. 


Mr. Weir has added an ancient scripture to the 
writings of our modern teachers. ‘* For To-day ”’ 
(Blackwell, 8s. 6d.) has as its sub-title ‘‘ Modern 
Thoughts Secured on the Fame of Marcus 
Aurelius ’’ and brings to the aid of the seekers 
of to-day the wisdom of the past. The medita- 
tions, entitled ‘‘ To Himself ’’ and usually attri- 
buted to Marcus Aurelius, belong to the modern 
‘school of philosophy in their insistence on the cult 
of the Self, and it is ironical enough that after two 
thousand years we should just be beginning to 
realise their bearing on our own lives. 


It is a commonplace to-day that truth is only to 
be found within. All the clocks and measuring 
rods in the world can accomplish no more than the 
creation of certainty within the Self. As Mr. 
Weir puts its, in our own consciousness, ‘‘ the 
ultimate control of life inheres.”’ In all our 
relations with others we can only be what we are, 
and the purpose of existence is to make our Self 
one and divine. 

““ A few beings can get behind space-time and 
live in the serenity of life.’’ This sentence sug- 
gests that Mr. Weir is thinking of the Serial Time 
theory expounded by Mr. J. W. Dunne in “‘ His 
Experiment with Time.” It is a theory of which 
both philosophers and scientists must take account, 
and there is every hope that in its latest extension 
to physics it will throw light into many dark places. 

The Meditations fall short in one all-important 
respect. Love is and must be the first and last 
principle of the universe for those who find the 
Kingdom of Heaven within. The stoic in his 
stern dignity really fears the emotions. He is not 
yet aware that a man cannot save his Self unless he 
loses it, that Death followed by re-birth is the 
universal law, and that a man cannot become as a 
god except through the selflessness and death of 
love. Yet surely the truth was in the author of 
the Meditations. ‘‘ It is indeed possible for a man 
to be as a god though no other would recognise 
it.”” There in a few words is stated the paradox 
of the mystic vision which belongs to all time. 
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Embassy. This One Man. 


CURIOUS and curiously unsatisfying play, 

chiefly devoted to what are sometimes known 

as ‘‘ soul happenings,’ and filled out with melo- 

dramatic detail of gangsters, guns, a burglary, a 

murder, a Third Degree examination, and cells in 

a penitentiary. For the play comes from America, 
where they wallow in this sort of stuff. 


By Sidney Buchman. 


Obviously the central idea of twin brothers, 
darkness and light, with the attempt of light to 
pass itself into darkness, and darkness fighting 
against this unwanted possession by angels is 
interesting. Unfortunately it is not in_ itself 
particularly dramatic and all the fandanglements 
of melodrama do not bring it to dramatic life. To 
handle theme and fandanglements, moreover, 
would tax heavily the technical skill of a great 
playwright and Mr. Buchman is not that. Rather, 
he would seem to be a young, impressionable, and 
disorderly mind struggling with some of the 
familiar symptoms of intellectual measles. And so 
his brave efforts to keep theme and incident going 
in double harness end in moments of vague boredom 
and laughs in the wrong places—a terribly cruel 
form of criticism if the audiences who thus laughed 
ever realised that they were turning themselves 
into professional critics. But Mr. Buchman has 


his ideas, he achieves his moments, and it may be ~ 


in him to write a really interesting play. 


Marvin Holland is Light and God saw that he 
was good. Saul Holland is Darkness and God 
saw that he was not so bad. And Molly, Saul’s 
wife, is dearly loved by both, each in his own way 
(but you are not to suppose that this leads to any 
personal triangle of the kind beloved by play- 
wrights, for Mr. Buchman’s ideas transcend that 
sort of flummery). Saul is a gangster and burglar 
and he becomes a murderer after bungling his 
burglary. He bungles it because he is all hot and 
bothered about his interfering twin. 


Then the fun really begins. The twins, the 
understanding wife, and several members of the 
gang are seen in subjection to a kind of Third 
Degree inquisition in a _ police station. For 
Marvin has insisted on assuming Saul’s crime 
and Saul, intent on the captaincy of his own soul, 
(however inadequate that soul may be) insists on 
the truth not to save his crazy brother from the 
Chair but to prevent his domination in death. 
Saul loses, Marvin dies and wins, Molly gets the 
regenerated husband whom Marvin, loving her, 
has been trying to convey to her from the first 
scene to the last. 


I am bound to say that my own sympathies were 
with Saul— and perhaps a very little with those of 
the audience who laughed in the wrong places. 
Because if I had been forced to listen to the often 
inaudible maunderings of Marvin, as played by 
Alan Webb, and to watch his elaborately other- 
worldly features and movements, I should have 
hated the idea of being possessed by that sort of 
angel. 


But poor Mr. Webb had a supremely difficult 
job; so had Gillian Lind as the featureless and 
sketchy wife. Not so Ben Welden (Saul Holland) 
who almost succeeded in making his brutality real 
and his hysteria plausible and who did move his 
audience by the skill of a real actor whenever the 
author gave him an unmuddled chance. 


An irritating play which irritates all the more 
because, unsuccessful as it may be, it did make an 
impression on the mind. 


Saville Theatre. ‘‘ He Wanted Adventure,” 
adapted from Walter Hackett’s ‘* Ambrose 
Applejohn’s Adventure,’”’ by R. P. Weston 
and Bert Lee. Music by Jack Waller and 
Joseph Tunbridge. 


was obvious—in after-thought at all events— 

that Charles Hawtrey’s last triumph had all 
the makings of a rollicking, fantastic and colour- 
ful musical comedy. And so it has proved to be. 
This is an excellent show; the colour is all there, 
perhaps a trifle too much all there, in the dream act 
of buccaneers and mutineers; the point and humour 
of the other two acts, with their feet on the ground, 
are not sacrificed ; the lyrics are neat, the adapta- 
tion legitimate, and the numbers always adequate 
and sometimes full of the sort of tunefulness that 
catches on via gramophone and wireless. Besides, 
it is all so jolly and light-hearted and exciting and 
full of an enthusiasm that reacts from stage to 
audience and back again from audience to stage. 


Add to all this the entertaining excellence and 
energy of Bobby Howes as Bobby Bramstone 
(why not Applejohn ?), the voice and charm of 
Marie Burke as Ziska, and the pretty, graceful, 
humorous cleverness of Judy Gunn (with a de- 
licious duet to sing), and there you are. Or 
there you ought to be—at the Saville Theatre, to 
chuckle at clever lines of dialogue and be genuinely 
entertained. 


Arts Theatre. ‘‘ Bellairs.’” By Halcott Glover. 

If one could tolerate three meandering acts all 
about nothing except the amours, complications, 
and expedients of an elderly, completely amoral, 
unattractive, and sententious artist; if one could 
take any interest in dull and confused characterisa- 
tion, if one could forget the pretentious platitudes 
of the dialogue and remember only the brilliance 
of many of its lines; why, then, ‘‘ Bellairs '’ might 
be a good and acceptable play. Failing a tolerance 
so unusual, it remains an unhappy and unim- 
portant experience, not even redeemed by good 
casting or clever acting. The Arts Theatre Club 
has done so much for stage and playwright that it 
may well be forgiven one dull evening and one 
lapse from good judgment. 


G.C.P. 
Entertainments 
QUEEN'S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 


Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JAGKSON presents— 
“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 
by Moss Hart and George 8. Kaufman 
EDITH EVANS 
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A Problem of the “Grid” 


By J. A. 


N these days of wireless, everyone knows that 
metals differ very widely in their power of 
conducting electricity. Of all metals, silver is 

the best conductor; but since its cost prohibits its 
use as a conveyor of electrical energy, the next best 
conductor, copper, is used. In years to come, if 
the cost of manufacturing aluminium decreases, it 
is probable that this metal will gradually supplant 
copper; the visible supplies of which are limited, 
and, in any case, already show signs of exhaustion. 

It is not so generally known, however, that when- 
ever electrical energy is conveyed, a certain fraction 
of it is transformed into heat. The magnitude of 
this fraction depends upon a certain factor, which 
is always the same for any given conductor, and 
is called its resistance. All this shows a close 
analogy to ordinary mechanical transmission of 
energy, and the resistance losses are similar to the 
frictional losses. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that a quarter of all the electrical power 
generated in this country is thus wasted. The 
total loss, however, is greater than this. The 
electrical energy is transformed into heat, and into 
heat at the wrong place. This leads to deteriora- 
tion of the insulating materials used. 

Now, the resistance of all metals tends to de- 
crease with the temperature. In most cases, 
cooling the metal to about 140 deg. C. below zero 
halves the resistance, with consequent diminution 
of waste. Until about twenty years ago it was 
thought that this diminution of resistance con- 
tirfued steadily until the substance was cooled to 
—273 deg C., at which temperature it possessed 
no more heat, and its resistance was zero: the 
substance had become a perfect conductor. 

But in Leyden there existed a marvellous labora- 
tory, run by Professor Onnes. Here, with the aid 
of liquified helium, very low temperatures were 
ol.tained and remarkable researches were carried 
out. One of the experiments done was to cool 
lead in liquid helium until its temperature fell to 
about —266 deg. C., and then to measure its re- 
sistance. He discovered the extraordinary fact 
that at this temperature the resistance of the metal 
fell suddenly to such a low figure that he was 


Lauwerys 


unable to measure it. In fact, to all intents and 
purposes, the metal had become a perfect con- 
ductor, a so-called supra-conductor. 

One of Onnes’s most remarkable experiments 
on this subject was repeated in London last year. 
A closed lead ring was cooled in liquid helium, in 
Leyden. A magnetic field was then suddenly 
created through it, using a powerful electromagnet. 
This induces a current of electricity to flow round 
the ring. Normally the “* frictional losses” 
would cause this current to stop flowing in a 
small fraction of a second. But here these losses 
were absent, so the current went on flowing 
round and round the closed ring! The latter 
(still in liquid helium) was then taken to London 
by aeroplane and delivered to a lecturer at the 
Royal Institution. The imprisoned current was 
then liberated, and deflected an_ electrical 
instrument ! 

More recent researches have shown, amongst 
other things, that whilst quite a number of metals 
share this property of supra-conduction, quite a 
number do not exhibit the phenomenon. In all 
cases, it is characteristic that the resistance 
suddenly falls. For each metal there is a critical 
temperature above which it behaves normally, but 
below which it is a perfect conductor. Electrical 
engineers deplore the fact that this critical tempera- 
ture is always so low! 

However, there is one ray of hope. It is now 
known that certain alloys show supra-conductivity, 
although the metals contained in them do not. 
(This resembles the case of the new magnetic 
alloys, which are attracted by magnets, though 
their components are not.) It is just possible that 
future research will give us a metallic alloy, the 
critical temperature of which is, say, 50 deg. C. 
In this case, all electric cables could be made of 
the alloy, and electrical power could be transmitted 
without loss over distances of thousands of miles. 
The discovery of this alloy seems rather improbable 
at present, but if metallurgists could give it to us, 
they would earn the undying gratitude of electrical 
engineers and of shareholders in Electric Supply 
Companies ! 


The Old Bake-house 


By H. Warner Allen 


AM going for Easter to my favourite inn. For 

a long time | have kept its exact whereabouts 

a secret for fear that evil communications 

might corrupt its good manners, but my nervous- 

ness was really exaggerated, for it is not the kind 

of place that anyone who is not on the side of the 

angels would like, and its proprietor and his wife 
are quite unlikely to be spoilt by popularity. 

Moreover, it is very small—three double bed- 

rooms and a hut in the garden—and it has no 


licence. There is a good deal to be said for stay- 
ing at an unlicensed hotel. There are no extra 
profits, no corkage, to be paid on the wine that 
can be sent there from one’s own wine-merchant, 
and one is sure of its quality. 

The Old Bake-House was exactly what its name 
suggests, the bake-house of Stanway Hall, and 
ii is a very ancient Cotswold cottage with an out- 
side staircase to the room occupied by its pro- 
prietors. In winter, an abundance of fires and 
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hot water provides the attraction of cosiness and 
. comfort; in spring and summer a wealth of blos- 
som and flowers offers to the simple-minded 
charms which are usually unknown in the preten- 
tious hotel. And at all times of the year the cook- 
ing defies the rivalry of hostelries both great and 
small. 

‘** Buona roba,’’ say the Italians, when they are 
lauding their country food. ‘‘ Good stuff ’’ aptly 
describes the meals at the Old Bake-House, and 
the cook’s art is equal to the material. If a guest 
wishes to offer a ceremonial dinner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynniatt are ready to build up a really compli- 
cated menu on the basis of the local produce, and 
the sternest critic of gastronomy, tortured by gout 
and indigestion, would be set at peace with him- 
self after tasting a couple of courses. But their 
special excellence lies in the preparation of simple, 
everyday dishes, which in their hands almost 
always have ‘‘ a little something that the others 
have not got.”’ 

The breakfast eggs and bacon are cooked so 
neatly to the second that they are remembered as 
models of judicious timing. 

‘* Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away !”’ 
Plates and dishes are always hot, and the food 
served is almost as agreeable to the eye as the 
palate. The delicate art of flavouring has been 
studied long and lovingly, so that there is always 
an imponderable suspicion of just the right flavour 


to tempt the appetite and convert the brute act of . 


feeding into the refined pleasure of artistic 


This country may claim pre-eminence in the 
spoiling of good salad. Lettuce, spring onions, 
beetroot and the rest are too often treated as if 
they were rabbits’ food, to be thrown at the con- 
sumer, hardly washed, and steeped in acrid 
vinegar. At the Old Bake-House they are the 
colours from which a picture in tastes and flavour 
is painted. 

An ideal light lunch between intervals of tramp- 
ing stands out among my recollections. An ome- 
lette aux fines herbes, in the French style and of 
noble proportions, prepared the way. Then came 
a dish which usually ranks among my pet 
abominations—macaroni cheese. As a rule it con- 
sists of brown and withered sticks of ‘‘ pasta,”’ 
trying to hide their shame behind lumps and fila- 
ments of half-melted cheese. Once, in Ravenna, 
an hotel proprietor, anxious to appeal to the tastes 
of an English guest, set such a dish before me, 
and was distressed at my profanity. Macaroni 
cheese at the Old Bake-House is miraculously 
creamy and seductive, and its only flaw was the 
greediness it aroused, a greediness that was 
scarcely compatible with the ten miles’ walk that 
was to follow. 

I have received a sample of the Harrogate Spa 
Sparkling Table Water, aerated for the Corpora- 
tion from one of Harrogate’s 88 springs. It mixes 
very well with Brandy as well as Whisky, and 
compares favourably with other aerated waters. 
Indeed, it is quite equal to the Mattoni 
(Gieshiibler) water which, before the war, seemed 
to me the best mixer with spirits and it has the 
great advantage of being British. 


appreciation. 
The Bag 


of Tricks 


By “Barnacle” 


Y observer George, and I, had been de- 
tailed to take up ‘‘ the brass monkey.” 
This beast is not a mascot, nor is it a 
modern form of the brazen images of long ago: it 
actually consists of a collection of instruments 
which include a specially sensitive aneroid baro- 
meter, for registering height, and a thermometer 
graduated to ‘50 deg. below.”’ The brass monkey’s 
purpose in life, in the fulfilling of which we were 
destined to assist, is to provide data for one of those 
many local observations which, taken all over the 
world, permit the Air Ministry to provide weather 
forecasts at the breakfast table. 

It was a nice clear day, even for the Mediter- 
ranean, so when George suggested, before we left 
the aircraft-carrier’s deck, that it would be a good 
thing to leave his paraphernalia behind, I readily 
agreed. I always sympathise with observers on 
such occasions, for what sane man wants to lumber 
himself unnecessarily with rubbers and_ pencils, 
charts, dividers, and those curious looking boards 
covered with sliding transparent rulers and 
azimuths and things? These are the gadgets by 
means of which observers in fleet aircraft achieve 
the seemingly impossible task of finding their way 
about the heavens over the sea to return to a ship 


which may have steamed fifty or more miles during 
their flight. It really didn’t seem necessary to take 
them, for our job was simply to go straight up to 
15,000 feet and down again: and, between us, we 
would be able to keep an eye on the ship. 

The interest of our flight was added to by the 
fact that our plane was of a new type, of superior 
power, the only one of its kind in the fleet, and 
this was to be our first trip in it. During the climb, 
we both noticed with satisfaction how quickly the 
aneroid was registering our ascent. When we 
reached the 15,000 foot level, I looked over the side 
and observed that the ship was just where she 
should have been, appearing as a little dark grey 
streak contrasting with the white tail of her wake, 
on the light blue-grey surface of the sea. 

On the way down from our three mile climb, 
I amused myself by trying out the paces of the 
machine in a series of dives and zooms and stall- 
turns, while George had his head inside the cock- 
pit, totting up the figures he had taken. When we 
had got down to 6,000 feet, I took another look 
round for the ship, but could see nothing of her. 
This did not alarm me until I saw that George, 
too, was doing a bit of rubber-necking. Presently 
he called my name through the speaking tube, and 
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I knew almost for certain what he was going to say. 
I was not quite right, for he did have the decency 
to imply his share of the blame when he said: 
‘* Have you lost her too? ’’ ‘* Yes,”’ I replied, *‘the 
visibility isn’t so good down here, is it?’’ He 
grunted. 

We flew round for some time in a distressing 
silence, eventually broken by George asking me if 
I had a bag of golf clubs in the machine. When 
I asked what good they would be to us, he said 
that an awfully good way to find things was to lay 
your clubs down in the rough and make circles 
round them. This showed that he, at any rate, was 
not unduly rattled, though I had begun to see other 
things on the dashboard besides oil-pressure and 
speed gauges; visions of courts of enquiry into 
the loss of H.M.——even the possibility of never 
playing golf again, for it isn’t so funny to be lost 
at sea in a land-plane. But George’s next words, 
‘* Look! there’s a machine. Chase it!’’ were 


reassuring. We gradually closed the machine until 
near enough to make a signal ‘‘Are you coming or 


going ?’’ This was a matter of importance to us, © 


for if going out on some exercise or other, it might 
be several hours before she returned to the carrier. 
Luckily, she turned out to be going straight back, 
and we were able to follow her and land with- 
out having caused any anxiety. 

Afterwards, in the ward-room, I thought it was 
up to me to say a few words of apology to George, 
for it was partly my fault that we had been lost 
for a while. He took my apology rather un- 
graciously, I thought. ‘‘ I’m a jolly good navi- 
gator,’’ he observed rather loftily, ‘‘ and can 
guarantee to get you almost anywhere, but I do 
draw the line at being taken up without my para- 
phernalia, deliberately lost, and then told to find 
my way back to a ship whose whereabouts are an 
absolute mystery.’’ ‘‘ All right,’’ I answered, 
“another time you can bring the whole bag of 
tricks. And your golf clubs! ”’ 


Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


-_ E have been surfeited with romanticism ; 


Beethoven’s grim frown, Schumann’s 

sentimentality, Brahms’s pompousness 
have destroyed the pure outline of an art that was 
dying when Mozart was born. Over the nine- 
teenth century the spirit of Wagner stretches like 
a pall stifling, not only music, but all the arts. .. .”’ 
So says the young Budapest musician in Profes- 
sor Walter Starkie’s ‘‘ Raggle-Taggle.”* The 
professor, wearying of his young friend’s heresies, 
retorts: ‘‘ You are suffering from the modern 
cénacle spirit and you are terrified of the obvious. 
You hate the great figures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury because they trumpeted out a message for all 
humanity, whereas your gods only pipe for the 
few. Beethoven and Wagner were not narrowly 
national, and they welcomed everyone into their 
fold. Even Liszt that you decry was the worthy 
henchman of Wagner, one of the most generous 
artists who ever lived, because he broke down the 
narrow bonds of nationality and welcomed all 
European artists. . .”’ 


The young man is highbrow, very earnest, a 
devotée of Béla Barték, Kodaly and the new music 
of Hungary, and has a deep-seated hatred for the 
nineteenth century. The professor, an_ Irish 
bohemian of rare vintage, who holds the chair of 
Spanish in the University of Dublin, is gypsying 
with a fiddle through Hungary and Roumania, 
and has looked-in at Budapest on the way. He 
and the young man have nearly come to blows 
over the differences in their musical tastes. The 
professor confesses to a bias in favour of the 
Romany race; the young man detests the very 
name of Gypsy. The professor hurls Liszt’s pane- 
gyrics at the young man, teasing him; and the 
other, secure and priggish in his knowledge of 
modern research, replies that Liszt and Brahms 


*“ Raggle-Taggle: Adventures with a Fiddle in Hungary 
and Roumania.” John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


‘did a great harm to Hungary by their so-called 


rhapsodies and Hungarian dances. The young 
highbrow, in moments of exaltation, would like 
to destroy all the music of the world from 1750 up 
to 1900. (We have plenty of his prototypes in 
London to-day.) 


Two Pioneers 


I should like to have been present at this con- 
versation, for no one is more acutely aware of the 
difference between genuine and imitation Magyar 
music than Dr. Starkie, who has studied it at first 
hand. Probably no one has taken a keener de- 
light in the phonographic work of Bartok, whose 
discs recording the singing and playing of Hun- 
garian peasants are now deposited in the Ethno- 
graphical Section of the National Hungarian 
Museum at Budapest. He knows that the re- 
searches of Barték and Kodaly have been a boon 
to music in Europe, as they have “‘ pointed the 
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way that young composers may tread ’’; he knows 
that they have not merely locked up their tunes 
in glass cases as specimens of antiquarian interest, 
but have moulded their own style upon them and 
have written music which ‘‘ though not actually 
folk-song yet took its sinews from folk-song.”’ 
But he knows—and this is the core of the whole 
business—that there may be danger in pursuing 
the Barték-Kodaly example too far. So he says 
to the young highbrow : 


The Retort Courteous 


‘* No, sir: narrow nationalism in politics has 
created post-war Europe, with its absurd tariff 
walls, its customs barriers, its passport visas, its 
meddlesome police and spy-systems, but narrow 
nationalism in music is a still greater disaster, for 
it will end by killing the spirit of music, which 
brought harmony into the discordant world of the 
Tower of Babel. Music is the only true inter- 
national language, and there must be no barriers. 
And that is why you listen to me, an Irish Gypsy, 
playing your melodies in my own way, adding in 
my own colours, my own ornaments, my own in- 
dividual interpretation. The spirit of music is 
great enough to include all of us, whether scholars, 
composers, clowns or vagabond minstrels.” 


This is not a book for musicians only, nor is 
it a book of arguments in music criticism or any 
sort of zsthetics. It is a book of the frankest 
kind of reminiscences, always amusing and some- 


times outrageous, written by a scholar-hiker whose 


middle-name (as the Americans would say) is 
Romany. The quotations I have made occur but 
incidentally in a chapter devoted to the Hungarian 
idiom in music. There is the kind of realism in 
these pages that compel one to read on to the end 
without stopping. Here are circus-men and 
pedlars, dancing girls and innkeepers and Gypsy 
musicians, thoroughly alive; adventures gay 
and dangerous and uncanny; a medley of experi- 
ences that could only have been enjoyed by one 
who is cons‘itutionally hardy (despite occasional 
bouts of astnma) and brave and philosophical and 
good-humoured. His occasional observations on 
present-day tendencies in art and music have the 


common-sense that goes with the temperament of 
the scholar who loves the open air and has no 
complexes. A little of this author’s freshness and _ 
sympathy of outlook. would do a world of good to 
the suffocated thinking that is characteristic of so 
much contemporary criticism, whether the writers 
be of the extreme right or left wings or support 
some nameless, neutral position in the centre. The 
chief quality in the philosophy of this jovial Irish 
professor is its blazing normality, and that is a 
quality you will not easily find in any English 
writer on music in this country to-day. 


Some Notable Recitals 


With the last of the Sunday concerts at Queen’s 
Hall to-morrow afternoon, the musical season 
comes to a close. It has been especially rich in 
orchestral music, with Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir 
Hamilton Harty, Dr. Adrian Boult and Sir Henry 
Wood as chief protagonists. Harty’s new edition 
of Schumann’s fourth Symphony, played by the 
L.S.O. on Monday was distinctly worth while, as 
it made Schumann’s ideas more clear without 
altering a note of the music. 

Among recent recitals of special note have been 
those of Miss Laelia Finneberg, whose soprano 
voice is of purest quality, though she has still 
something to learn by way of interpretation; of 
Howard-Jones, whose playing of Brahms’s piano 
music at Wigmore Hall has been of rare distinc- 
tion ; and of Gerhard Hiisch, who sang under the 
egis of the newly-formed London Lieder Club at 
the Dorchester. Herr Hiisch’s delightful perform- 
ances in Die Fledermaus at Covent Garden a year 
or so ago are happily remembered. Schubert’s 
Die Winterreise cycle, as sung by this young 
German baritone, generally melancholy though the 
cycle is, is another thing to remember with 
pleasure ; for Hiisch has a golden voice, flawless in 
production, and capable of suggesting without 
apparent effort whatever colour or mood the words 
and music require. This is the singer’s ordinary 
business in life, the business of one who must be 
an artist to carry it out at all. As one meets with 
it so seldom, I suggest these events of the London 
Lieder Club to the notice of those who care for 
fine singing of great music. 


ORRESPONDENCE 


Shakespeare Simplified 

SIR,—I see that Mr. Robert Graves has taken the 
trouble to re-write ‘‘ David Copperfield ” with (presum- 
ably) the object of making it more readable. Your 
readers may care to know that I have been engaged for 
some time on doing for Shakespeare what Mr. Graves 
has done for Dickens and that very shortly I hope to 
produce ‘“ The Real Hamlet” in a form which will 
appeal to the modern reader. To give you some idea 
of the readableness”” of my Hamlet” compared 
with Shakespeare’s version, here is a ion of that 
rather pompous soliloquy of his in Act IIT., Scene I., as 
it appears in my text : 

“To go on living or not to go on living? That, it 
seems to me, is the question of the moment for most of 
us. Is it in fact a braver thing to do to persist in 
struggling against the present world-depression (over 
which we have no control) than to buy a bottle of slow 
poison, die in one’s sleep and so end the whole busi- 


ness? Die in one’s sleep! It certainly sounds uncom- 
monly attractive! And it would be attractive if it were 
not for that last dream one would probably have. Yes, 
that last dream, just before one ‘ passed over’ (as the 
saying goes) is undoubtedly the snag.” And so on. 
Further quotations would, I think, convince you that 
‘‘ The Real Hamlet ”’ will be a very different thing from 
the somewhat sordid tragedy with which readers of 
Shakespeare have so far had to be content, though the 
sample I have given ought to be enough. 
W. HopGson BURNET. 
[It is. Quite enough.—Epitor, Saturday Review.] 


What? No More Copper? 


SIR,—In “‘ The Notes of the Week ” in a recent issue 
you state: ‘ Even at the present rate of consumption 
it will not be long before there is no more copper. . .” 
I venture to ask on what statistics this is based. So far 
as all information available goes, the copper deposits in 
Northern Rhodesia, which have so far only been proved 
so far as is necessary, can provide all the copper the 
world needs for quite a long time to come. 
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1 have no financial interest of any kind in Northern 

Rhodesian copper; but 1 do know something about it. 
FRANK MELLAND. 

United University Club. 

[The statistics relied on were gathered by Professor 
Gortner, of the University of Minnesota, and were the 
subject of a paper read by him to the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science last December. 
A report can be consulted at the South Kensington 
Science Library.—Epitor, Saturday Review.] 


The J.E.A. 

SIR,—My attention has been called to the letter signed 
by Mr. W. H. Ashbee headed “ Electrical Bureaucracy.”’ 

I am sure you and Mr. Ashbee are anxious, in 
directing public attention to questions of policy, that there 
should not be any misrepresentation of facts. Mr. 
Ashbee says “‘ We cannot conceive at this juncture, 
bearing in mind that the Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Board (Authority) is reputed to have made a 
loss at the end of 1982. ‘ 

This is not correct. There has been a reduction in the 
surplus brought about by reduced tariffs. It is of course 
the policy of the Authority to give consumers of 
electricity the utmost benefit. Further, the revenue for 
the year 1932 was reduced to the extent of approximately 
£40,000 by the introduction of what is known as 
“ continuous ” ineter reading, the effect of which was to 
take out of the year ending 31st March, 1932, revenue 
of approximately £40,000 and to carry it into the revenue 
for the year ending 81st March, 1933. 

Not only will the Accounts for the year ending 
3lst March, 1933, show a satisfactory and substantial 
surplus, but the estimated surplus for the next twelve 
months is such as to encourage the belief that during 
the next twelve months the Authority will be able to 
make further reductions in tariffs and charges. 
London and Home Counties LESLIE GORDON 

Joint Electricity Authority. 
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Wagner's Second Wife 

SIR,—The Star last Saturday (April 1, April Fools’ 
Day) informed its readers that :— 

‘ Wreaths in front of the statue of Richard Wagner 
in Munich were set on fire and the statue was black- 
ened by the flames. The composer’s second wife was 
a Jewess.” 

Poor Cosima was certainly not a Jewess! She was 
the second daughter of the Abbé Franz Liszt and the 
Comtesse d’Agoult. Both parents were born and died 
good Catholics. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Lunacy and the Moon 

SIR,—At an inquest this week on a inan who killed 
his wife and child and then himself, which resulted 
in a verdict of insanity, evidence was given by the 
man’s mother that ‘‘ he always seemed strange when 
there was a new moon. He seemed to dread the new 
moon.’”? The crime was committed just after a new 
moon. 

Until recently I believe the connection between lunacy 
and the phases of the moon, though very widely believed 
in, was considered by the learned to be an old wives’ tale. 
But I was reading lately the annual report of one of the 
leading and most scientifically conducted homes for the 
mentally deficient, in which the matron recorded, as an 
established fact, the increased restlessness and irritability 
of the patients when there was a new moon; and a nurse 
at a state institution for the subnormal children whom 
I met the other day confirmed the phenomenon. 

Can your readers say how far modern science accepts 
this as a fact, and whether there is any scientific 
explanation ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


The Freedom of the Books 

SIR,—In 1924 the Carnegie Trustees called a Con- 
ference of County Librarians when a resolution was 
passed under which the town libraries of the country 
were to be absorbed by the County Libraries, which 
were then subsidised by the Trustees. This was ex- 
posed and completely defeated at two Conferences 
specially called, at which Town Librarians were present. 
Since then the Trustees have pursued the same policy 
by less obvious means, one of them Regional Libraries. 
At a recent Conference held at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, a Regional Library scheme was considered. 

On behalf of the Gravesend Borough Library Com- 
mittee, I moved a resolution to the effect that the 
London Public Libraries were closely concerned and 
should have an opportunity of considering the scheme 
jointly. The chairman, Mr. Salter Davies, refused to 
allow me to present the case, stating that the London 
Public Libraries had an opportunity of considering it. 
At most, the London Union Catalogue Committee was 
allowed to send three representatives. The London 
Public Libraries have had no opportunity of being 
present at that or any previous Conference on the sub- 
ject, or of considering the subject at any meeting. My 
Committee is in favour of co-operation between libraries, 
but regards the present scheme as another step towards 
the proposed absorption of the town libraries in the 
county systems and takes this opportunity, by your 
courtesy, of drawing the attention of the public to the 
menace of a fund administered by a private body. 

ALEx. J. Pump, Borough Librarian. 
Gravesend. 


Cigarettes 

SIR,—Your correspondent writes about cigarette 
smoking from the theoretical point of view. The prac- 
tical social worker observes to his sorrow that cigarette 
smoking in the case of young people is a physical, 
mentaJ and moral pointing, and a great many of our 
short young men of stunted physique are the victims 
of cigarette smoking. People who have to practice 
anatomy can always differentiate between the cigarette 
smoker or otherwise, because of the effect of the cigarette 
on the mucous membrane. The smoke blown through a 
cambric handkerchief from a cigarette leaves a deep 
stain thereon, but the smoke drawn through a clean pipe 
leaves no stain. J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 
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N= NOVELS 


Martin’s Summer. By Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 
Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG 


ICKI BAUM has made a terrible mistake. 

** Martin’s Summer ”’ is grievously in error 

—so is Martin, so is May, and nearly all the other 
characters. 


For this is not the Vicki Baum of ‘‘ Grand 
Hotel’’ or ‘* Results of an Accident’? or 
‘* Helene.”’ This is a Vicki, without the Baum, 
who might have written a sugary novelette 
—if the more Rubenesque canvases did not hang 
on her walls. She has, this time, elected for 
Romance, but she has tried to make romance with- 
out its essence. This is the love story of Martin 
and of May in the romantic setting of the 
Austrian Tyrol and they ‘‘lived happily ever after.” 
But Martin is only heroic in that he endures 
starvation intermittently and only romantic in that 


he has a handsome face, a beautiful body, and the . 


gift of youth. He lacks even one redeeming 
breath of nobility. And who can make Romance 
without it? Perhaps your true Romantic is a 
fool, perhaps no Rassendyl exists to be contented 
with the faint scent of a far-off rose. Yes, but the 
folly is worth all the wisdoms and the Rassendyls 
of fiction do feed the starved ideals of a 
disillusioned life. ‘‘Martin’s Summer’”’ does not. It 


seems to me to be sketchy, sordid, rather common- - 


place and, by comparison with the real Vicki 
Baum, mean. 


Martin, because he held the two hundred metres 
swimming record for Austria, because he is, for 
the moment, down and out, goes as swimming 
instructor to the swimming sun-bathing 
establishment at Frauensee. He falls in love with 
May Lyssenhop, the rich child of wealthy Herr 
Lyssenhop and, by a concatenation of circum- 
stances, every woman in the place falls in love 
with Martin. But he, every so often, goes berserk 
and visits these women to see what money and 
food he can collect from them. All the women, 
that is, except the one he loves. She is pure and 
good and must not be contaminated. He is 
hungry; he is poor; and so it is quite all right 
for him to go to these women for the bare 
necessities of life. ‘‘ Quite natural ’’ you say? 
But Miss Baum who has so far pandered to 
romance as to give us our happy ending, who 
has arranged that news shall arrive proving that 
Martin is shortly to be a rich man, who sees to it 
that May shall return to him after a serious lover's 
quarrel, who makes certain that all shall be well 
with Martin and May, couldn’t she have saved 
Martin for us? Pandered a little more and saved 
us from despising her precious Martin ? 


It is a hard and ungrateful job to fall foul of 
Vicki Baum, whom I have admired, in thought 
and in print, so much. But should a reviewer 
pretend because a past has been splendid, or a 
critic compromise because candour sounds so 
shrill? This would not, I think, be a good novel 
if it were the first work of an unknown—though 
the glamour of its literary style would make one 
think quite hard. It may have been botched and 
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of civilisation, and an endeavour to 
understand how it is that civilised 
beings arise. One point, emphasised 
throughout, is the importance of 
Adventure for the promotion and pre- 

servation of civilisation. 

“Here is the real book at last! ’’— 
Basil de Selincourt in The Observer. 

12s. 6d. net. 
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The Expanding Universe 


“This is a notable book by one of 
the most brilliant minds now at work, 
which all must read who would 
realise how modern ideas of cosmogony 
are shaping.”—Walter G. Bell in The 
Daily Telegraph. 3s. 6d. net. 
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IN 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


By G.R. OWST 

This new work represents a first 
attempt to estimate the debt of Eng- 
land’s literature to her medieval 
homilists. 30s. net. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Charles Lamb 


and his contemporaries 


The scope of this book is that of a 
sketch; the biographical element is 
mainly confined to the needs of a 
literary study. The text of the book 
is substantially that of the Clark 
Lectures, delivered at Trinity College 
in 1932, but references and a certain 
number of amplifications have been 
given. Ts. 6d. net. 
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hurried work; it may be a sheer lapse. Certainly 
it is unworthy of this author and a shock to those 
who have most admired her with the best cause. 


Contagion in the World. By Fedor Kaul’s. 


Ts. 6d. 

Chaytor’s. By Brian Alington. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Grand Trunk Knight. By Geoffrey Williamson. 
7s. 6d. 


HREE excellent novels; each admirable in its 

own way, and together making up a very 

attractive ‘‘ bunch,’’ so different are they from one 
another. 

I confess I approached ‘‘ Contagion in the 
World ”’ with real apprehension. Stories with a 
hero so hideous that he revolts the sight of his 
fellow creatures always seem to be a little vieux jeu, 
and I confess | am not enamoured of novels of 
elaborate scientific discoveries. But ‘* Contagion 
in the World ”’ from whatever aspect it is regarded 
is a first-rate piece of work. 

I know nothing of Herr Fedor Kaul’s previous 
writing but without doubt he is a brilliant novelist, 
as able in swinging through the enormous plan of 
his work as he is in conjuring up vignettes. 

Through his discovery of the G. Bacillus Ernst 
Hargon a hunchback made even more hideous by 
an explosion in his laboratory is in a position to 
rule the world. The treatment he has received at 
the hands of all his fellow men rather naturally has 
turned all his thoughts to revenge. He will infect 
ali mankind with lack of memory, and watch the 
consequences. Herr Kaul’s descriptions of some 
of the catastrophes which thus overtook the 
human race are masterly. 

Dr. Alington’s story is just the history of a 
school started by a widow with only a few pupils 
through its period of glory when the great Chaytor 
was at the height of his fame, until to-day, when 
the author, not unnaturally, introduces a note of 
scepticism for the future. 

The writing and building up of this book are 
almost too immaculate and too superbly controlled. 
1 have always obtained a particular pleasure in 
designing difficult books for particular novelists to 


write. I challenge Dr. Alington to write a book 
with a woman as his central character. With 
his astonishingly efficient equipment as a 


story-teller and a writer, it would be bound to be 
interesting, but there might be a small bruise on 
his Achillean heel. 

I confess to complete captivation by Mr. 
Williamson’s Silva D’Cruz. He is much the most 
joyous adventurer I have come across in modern 
fiction. A perfect scamp with a delicious sense of 
humour, with a thousand Malapropisms of modern 
slang, D’Cruz is an Eurasian Robin Hood, 
strolling the lands of India in the true spirit of 
inconsequential adventure. 

“*Grand Trunk Knight ’’ would entertain any 
reader, for over and above his creation of the 
Eurasian, Mr. Williamson has a real gift for 
telling a story. 

He is always entertaining and always vastly 
amusing. 


Three first-rate novels. W.F. 


Mutiny! By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


Rinehard. By Thomas F. Tweed. 
Ts. 6d. 


Doctor Gion. By Hans Carossa. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


T is strange that a century and a half have 
gone by without some privateering author 
making a prize of the ‘‘ Bounty.’’ There she was, 
floating about in history, loaded with a stirring 
tale of mutiny, with the biggest bully of the age 
on board—all standing for any enterprising 
novelist to hitch a tow-rope and bring her into 
Publisher’s Port. And now, after nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years, the ‘‘ Bounty ’”’ and Captain 
Bligh have sailed back over the horizon. 


Once the facts were sorted, the yarn must have 
spun itself; though it is the art of those two suc- 
cessful collaborators, Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall, which gives this bygone ‘“ sensa- 
tion’ the intensity of an event staring from the 
morning paper. 


The blest pair of authors live in Tahiti, a good 
place to start any romance, but perfect for the 
work in hand, since there the ‘* Bounty’s”’ 
troubles began. The local colour must be right; 
and what about the history? That also is right, 
for the chroniclers went to painstaking trouble. 
The British Museum was searched and the help 
of the Admiralty enlisted; and they set to in a 
litter of photostatic copies of manuscript reports, 
faded portraits of Captain Bligh and the ship’s 
company, and plans of the ‘* Bounty’s ”’ hull and 
rigging. Only one character has been invented, 
the narrator; and this was an expedient of truth, 
since to have pressed a living figure into service 
would have transgressed fact. 


Captain Bligh, intolerant, brave, mean, orderer 
of floggings and the finest navigator in the Ser- 
vice, dominates much of the book: he is drawn 
as the virile beast he was. It is a pity that his 
magnificent seven weeks’ voyage in an open boat 
—after oppression drove the ‘‘ Bounty ”’ to cast 
him off—is not within the scope of the story. The 
last chapters are heavy with suspense; here history 
furnishes a close parallel to the ending of Conrad’s 
‘“Romance.’’ There are intimate touches (ex- 
amples: the cooks whistling while they made the 
ship’s duff to prove they were not scoffing the 
raisins; snuff-boxes being carved out of the salt 


junk) which give the narrative triumphant veri- 
similitude. 


Barker. 


‘** Rinehard ”’ is not history, or not yet; it is a 
fantastic prophecy of what America is going to 
hand the world in the next decade. The United 
States President is knocked into a superman by 
a bad car smash (such accidents to statesmen are 
all too rare), and, after making hay of the Ameri- 


can Constitution, Rinehard becomes Dictator of 
the universe. 


Hans Carossa’s novel is a troublesome book; it 
needs clarifying and knitting together. The reader 
more than once will wonder where he is and why. 
Dr. Gion loves Cynthia, one of his patients, but 
evidently it is given to him alone to understand 
her. There seems no special reason why his affair 
should have been translated. A.B, 
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The Gay Adventure 


The Flying Carpet. By Richard Halliburton. 
Geoffrey Bles. 16s. 


T is not every day that a reviewer can fall com- 
I pletely in love with a book of travel and 
adventure—a plain tale from the hills. But it has 
happened to this reviewer, because Mr. Hallibur- 
ton’s story of a flight from West to East, all across 
the world, is enchanting in a hundred ways. This 
young American can write—he can write almost 
superlatively well in his own sometimes flamboyant 
and journalistic style. He is soaked in the literary 
and emotional beauties of Old Testament and 
New; he owes much to this greatest of all examples 
of living prose. He has, too, a touch of that 
strange gift of Max Adeler, who wrote his immortal 
** Out of the Hurly-Burly ’’ with that native ad- 
mixture and juxtaposition of grave and gay which 
made the one more lovely and the other even more 
full of laughter. 

And the stories he tells so well. Let us take 
first, because it is so strangely apt to the moment, 
his sight of Everest and the blurred photograph 
which was all that he could take. (In fact, the 
photographs which illustrate his book are often 
wonderfully good.) 

There they were, near and under Everest, he 
and Moye Stephens, his pilot and his friend, and 
they had not, in their small biplane, the ceiling, 
or anything like it, to get nearer ‘‘ Everest’s sum- 
mit, untrodden and unflown.’’ So they flew away 
and Mr. Halliburton pondered, ‘‘ Some day, some 
flier with a super-powerful "plane, and oxygen 
tanks, will launch an attack at thirty-four thousand 
feet and conquer the Goddess Mountain from 
above.”’” And ‘‘ Why must men match them- 
selves with such a cruel opponent?’’ And he 
found the answer in the mouth of Mallory, whom 
Everest devoured. ‘* Why do you wish to climb 
Mount Everest? ’’ an unimaginative person asked 
of him. ‘* Because it’s there! ”’ he said. 

So we can work backwards or forwards to Galilee 
and the Arab fishermen who sang ‘‘ Love in my 
heart is to be trusted,’’ and reminded the author 
how ‘‘ these words, rising in a great tide from 
the shores of this insignificant little lake, have 
swept like spring upon the spiritual deserts of the 
world, carrying the name of Galilee to the hearts 
of men.’’ Or to the temporary and tyrannical 
slaves of Timbuctoo, Little Eva and Monkey, who 
make one of the gay adventures. Or to the won- 
derful flirtations or to the well of Joab. Or again 
to the comparatively long sojourn with the Foreign 
Legion in the desert places with the tragic story 
of the corporal and the delicious story of the 
Sergeant-major and the fortune and all the other 
brave and exciting stories of the Force, which Mr. 
Halliburton shows us not so much dispassionately 
as clearly and refreshingly. Or of Timbuctoo, 
“a city that was rather a phrase than a fact.’’ But 
what matters is not so much where the author takes 
us as the way in which he tells us. Serious, 
flippant, grim or irresponsible he has the changing 
moods of a woman and the endurance of a man. 
He can see and he can write. 

Altogether a quite enchanting book, really to 


be read from cover to cover, and inevitably to be 
enjoyed. 


More General than Particular 
General Impressions. By E. M. Delafield. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 
{An imaginary conversation between the Editor, SaTurDay 


Review and a Saturday Reviewer : 
Editor: Is that you? 


Reviewer (weekly—having carefully studied MacMillan’s lists 
and fearing the worst): Yes 


ditor: A new book has just come in by Miss E, M. Delafield. 
I shall want three hundred words from you by nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Of course you will realise that we all think her brilliantly 
amusing and that your review must be equally brilliant, equally 
amusing. Good-night, Good-night, Good-night (voice fades away).] 

GENERAL IMPRESSION that Miss Delafield 
has written a book about General Impressions 
(this decision having been reached after every word 
has been read—at roughly 11.45 pip emma.) 
That it is as delightful, as deliciously amusing as 
Her Provincial Lady. 

GENERAL IMPRESSION that the reviewer 
is neither clever, witty, nor capable of reviewing 
such a book. 

GENERAL IMPRESSION that the Editor, 
Saturday Review, is a heartless beast. Visions of 
reviewing contract fading away like Editor’s 
voice .... 

GENERAL IMPRESSION that this reviewer 
wishes her name was E. M. Delafield or, alterna- 
tively, that she had a financial interest in Miss 
Delafield’s publishers. 

GENERAL IMPRESSION that everybody 
who reads this book will love it, and that this re- 
viewer would like to thank Miss Delafield for hours 
and hours of innocent enjoyment. 

GENERAL IMPRESSION that this reviewer 


- has now (however inadequately) reviewed ‘‘ Gen- 


eral Impressions,’’ though this impression will 
probably be painfully corrected later on by The 
Editor, SATURDAY REVIEW. 


NAPOLEON 
PASSES 


Conal 
O'Riordan 


Mr. H. G. WELLS says :— I have read “ NAPOLEON 
PASSES” with continuous loud Cheers......Done exactly as 
—— ought to be done, lightness of touch, soundness of 
8c rship. 


Naphantasts will read it with cries of horror.......I never 
read more open-air writing.” 


A REVIEW OF THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND 
‘ye RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY x 
8/6 net 
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Alfred Mond 


Alfred Mond. By Hector Bolitho. Martin Secker. 
21s. 
(REVIEWED By L. S. BENSUSAN) 

 ipernee is a tragedy waiting upon all the 

world’s great men; it comes when the body 
breaks under the burden of endeavour. For work 
remains to be done and the capacity to do it is 
there, but the vehicle through which that capacity 
must express itself can function effectively no 
longer. To Alfred Mond, first Lord Melchett, the 
tragedy came early ; his body could endure no more 
than sixty-two years of everchanging activity. He 
had splendid material successes in his life and has 
found fortune in his death—a gifted, eloquent, and 
enthusiastic biographer. 

‘* Paint me with warts and all ”’ thundered Oliver 
Cromwell when he sat for his portrait; Mr. Hector 
Bolitho’s ‘‘ Alfred Mond ”’ is hardly less realistic 
as a pen-portrait. Son of Ludwig Mond, who 
founded the family fortunes, Alfred, who captured 
all the material prizes of life, whose voice and 
appearance seemed to justify anti-Semitism, whose 
methods were ruthless and whose speech often 
lacked modesty, was a big, brave man with ideals. 
He had to fight all manner of difficulties, many of 
his own making. He wished to win acceptance in 
aristocratic English circles where the Jew starts 
suspect; his German descent and associations 
would have wrecked a smaller personality on the 
outbreak of the Great War; a certain gaucherie 
disguised his better qualities; he lived largely on 
the defensive. 

Yet he and his house wrought greatly for Eng- 
land. Brunner Mond and Company cheapened 
soap and soda and placed it within the reach of the 
poorest, they introduced the eight-hour day more 
than forty years ago. Alfred Mond is a dominant 
figure in the story of Health Insurance, he went 
far to bring Capital and Labour together as 
essential parts of the machinery of production, but 
be could not suffer fools gladly and was prone to 
use his tongue as though it had been whiplash or 
wasp’s sting. 

Mr. Bolitho thinks that his failure to secure 
happiness and content was due to the multiplicity 
ot his interests. Big business, big politics, ample 
social life, wide outside commitments, these wore 
him out before his time, but it must be admitted 
that he lived. And in the end the Judaism that he 
had forgotten, the faith of his grandfathers and 
those who went before, gripped him; he died an 
ardent Zionist touched to the heart’s core by that 
love of Palestine which comes to young and old 
alike. Whatever his intellectual arrogance, his 
other faults and his limitations (and here we may 
remember the dictum of Coleridge, ‘‘ to be the 
best is but the fewest faults to have ’’), Alfred 
Mond was a significant figure, though never a 
gracious one, and if all his pursuits were not 
worthy of the best side of him, the rewards which 
he never failed to attain turned to dust and ashes. 
He had to suffer much misunderstanding, to go 
through life with a host of acquaintances, business 
or parliamentary colleagues, and hardly a friend. 

He stands out in Mr. Hector Bolitho’s thought- 
ful pages lonely, dominant, domineering, always 


looking for fresh fields to conquer. It may well be 
that among the humble labouring men of Melchett 
Court there are many who have drawn far more 
tranquil happiness out of life. But had Alfred 
Mond found complete content, great causes might 
have gone unserved. 


Founders of Empire 


England’s Quest of Eastern Trade: by Sir William 
Foster. A. & C. Black. 1és. 


(REVIEWED By O. M. GREEN) 


ie these days of internationalism run mad, the 
editors of Pioneer Histories, of which this is 
the second volume, are doing a national service. 
Numbers yet to come will deal with other countries, 
but always there will be the appeal, as the editors 
modestly claim, ‘‘ to those who dwell most on in- 
dividual character, courage and ingenuity,’’ which 
so many of our intellectuals seem sworn to dis- 
courage. 
The period here studied is between the middle 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, when English 
merchants were trying to break in on the monopo- 


lies claimed over distant lands by Spaniards, | 


Dutch and ‘‘ Portingalls.’’ China, the first object 
of the brave search for North-east and North-west 
passages, was not achieved till the end of the 18th 
century. But meanwhile Chancellor, ice-bound in 
the White Sea, had visited Ivan IV and laid the 
foundations of our former Russian trade ; Edwards 
and Chapman, Banister and Ducket travelled down 
the Volga and opened business relations with 
Persia; Harborne, the merchant-statesman, lorded 
it at the court of Sultan Murad III; last and most 
wondrous of all, our pioneers, turning to the Coro- 
mandel coast for calicoes, as barter more acceptable 
than English broadcloth in the Malay archipelago, 
founded our Indian Empire, as has been said, 
“* by an accident.”’ 

Sir William Foster has selected well from the 
many records of the time, treating his merchant- 
adventurers sympathetically as fellow-workers in a 
common urge, and rescuing many heroes from 
oblivion. What men they were! Profits were 
enormous—95, 106 and even 218 per cent. are 
recorded—but these went to London, not to the 
men who fared over the world in cockleshells in 
which we would not cross the North Sea. Ship- 
wrecks were frequent; scurvy and starvation the 
normal portion—one crew started home from the 
Magellan Straits with no food but salted penguin, 
which went bad in the warm waters—and every- 
where there were desperate fights with trade rivals. 
But at least the pioneers were not stabbed in the 
back by their own people. 

Elizabeth’s high defiance of Philip of Spain 
when he demanded vengeance on Drake never fails 
to thrill one; and when, in 1622, Captain John 
Weddell joined hands with Shah Abbas in driving 
the Portuguese out of Hormuz, Madrid was merely 
informed that ‘‘ the (East India) Company’s ser- 
vants had acted under compulsion from the 
Persians.’’ Heaven help the luckless naval officer 
now who fires a single gun without explicit orders 
from Downing Street, countersigned by Geneva. 
This book ought to be taught in every national 
school and be on every politician’s desk, 
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The Spirit of Potsdam 


Concise Ludendorff Memoirs, 1914-1918. By 
General Ludendorff. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


HIS book is a condensation of the famous 
Ludendorff Memoirs published fourteen years 
ago and greeted at the time as the most considered 
work that had appeared on the War. Since then 
a vast number of war books, good, bad and 
indifferent, have issued from the printing presses 
oi the world, but the Ludendorff work in its former 
or in its present shape remains an authoritative 
version, from the German point of view, of some 
of the most important campaigns and other phases 
ot the gigantic conflict in which the General played 
a great part, as in the long and bitter struggle on 
the Western Front from August, 1916 up to the 
victory of the Allies. In any case the book with 
its numerous maps will always be worthy of study 
by military men, but it also possesses a psycho- 
logical value as a picture of the German mind and 
soul which is of particular interest in view of the 
passionate resurgence of German Imperialism. 
To Ludendorff, as to his immediate Chief in the 
War, Marshal von Hindenburg, Germany’s great- 
ness meant her military greatness; to President 
von Hindenburg, as to his Chancellor Hitler, it 
means the same thing to-day. It is impossible not 
ic recall how in one of the earlier episodes of the 
Chancellor’s extraordinary career he was associated 
with Ludendorff. 


The aged Head of the Reich has lived long 
enough to be able to speak freely of Germany as 
once more a martial State, and one of Hitler’s 
mottoes displayed on Nazi banners is ‘‘ No Honour 
without Battle.’’ In the opening chapter of these 
Memoirs Ludendorff wrote, ‘‘ Our Army and Navy 
are rooted in the Nation, as is the oak in German 
soil.” In an Epilogue to the book he quoted with 
approval the statement made by a Social Democrat 
in Berlin in April, 1919, ‘‘ In twenty years’ time 
the German people will curse the parties who now 
boast of having made the Revolution’ of 
November, 1918. 

Well, it has not taken twenty years, and the 
Revolution of February, 1933, is much more com- 
plete and altogether more significant for Europe 
than was the other. As showing the unchanging 
nature of ‘‘ German greatness’ these Memoirs, 
then, have a certain strange timeliness. R.M. 


The Religious Philosophy of Baron von Hiigel. 
By L. V. Lester-Garland. Dent. 5s. 


Baron von Hiigel was born just too early; for 
in the latest days all that he fought so nobly for 
would have been conceded far more easily and he 
himself would have been spared the chains and 
fetters of many temporal limitations. He was a 
great scholar and theologian and in Dean Inge’s 
phrase “‘ the ablest apologist for Christianity in 


our time,”’ but his style was ‘‘ uncouth and pon- 
derous,”’ and, since the style is the man, that 
failure represents a failure of thought and feeling. 
Those who are attracted by a great mystic whose 
life was worth more than his philosophy will de- 
light in this reproduction of Mr. Lester-Garland’s 
four lectures, 


** Shall | not take mine ease at mine inn? ”’ 


SHAKESPEARE. 


sé a. yes,” agreed Henry, staring down from 

the bedroom window, “ but in the good old days 
we should have heard the coach come clattering in— 
sweating horses, saucy postboys, twopennorth o’ brandy- 
and-water for the fat driver ..” 


“only wish,” sighed his wife, ‘that you'd try to be 
more consistent. You can have your ‘good old days’ 
here and now. Switch off that electric light and call for 
candles. Cancel your order for a hot bath and a 
paper to-morrow. Cut your dinner off a haunch of 
venison. Oh yes, and don’t dare to put that telephone 
call through to London.” 


“It was Stevenson, with his infernal ‘iron horse’,” 
mourned Henry, “ who killed all the old traditions. How 
Meredith hated it, too. It even killed conversation— 
there are no alehouse wits now.” 


“H’m, what | heard of the conversation of those 
golfers and fishers in the little bar downstairs sounded 
witty enough. As for traditions, don’t you see that by 
a turn of the wheel—quite literally—the modern car 
has brought back to the old hostelries and inns much of 


-the glory of those coaching days.” 


“It may be, it may be.” 


“Why, this very house we are staying in, this actual 
room with its low rafters, both are redolent of the old 
days. I’m grateful for that—but, my word, I’m even 
more grateful for my grape-fruit in the morning, for the 
car that’s going to carry us another hundred miles 
to-morrow, for my bath, for these fine white sheets.” 


“| grant you that.” 


“Don’t you see that we're making the best of two 
worlds here in this Trust House—in any Trust House 
for that matter. We get the ancient atmosphere, the 
architecture, the courtly welcome sure the Manager's 
name is Boniface), the traditions. And yet we get none 
of the good old discomforts—instead there is excellent 
food, a good cellar, garage, heating—everything. Even 
on the point of cost, | fancy we are winning.” 


“You're always right, my dear,” said Henry. 


Write for the free Trust House 
booklet giving complete 
classified list of hotels every- 
where together with prices and 
road map. 


Lunch 2/6 : Dinner 3/6 : Tea 
1/3 or 1/6. The cost of over- 
night accommodation, i.e., short 
dinner, room, bath and breakfast 
varies—but nowhere exceeds ! 5/-. 


TRUST HOUSES 


TRUST HOUSES LTD., 98 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 7741 


204 DIFFERENT HOTELS .. .. ONE SERVICE 


T.HS.1 
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A Surrey Shambles 


The Hog’s Back Mystery. By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


(REvieweD BY W.H.B.) 


I shall never in a hurry take a lonely house in 
Surrey 
Till I know exactly who my neighbours are, 
And until I’ve found out whether either singly or 
together 
They have ever carried corpses in a car. 


When you're told James Earle while reading the 
Observer all unheeding 
Unaccountably (in slippers) disappears, 
When a nurse (dressed all in grey too) vanishes 
that very day too, 
You’ll admit I have some reason for my fears. 


When a lady on a visit also disappears, then is it 
Any wonder that I wouldn’t care to stay 
In a house where there’s a danger of the unsus- 
pecting stranger 
Being posted up as 


missing ’’ any day? 
It was on the Guildford bye-pass (I shall shudder 
now when I pass!) 
That the bodies were discovered in a trench 
By a man (who has the making of a Holmes, he’s 
so painstaking)— 
An extremely able man—Inspector French. 


(By the way I had forgotten, for my memory’s 
so rotten, 
That the murderers (how Surrey people can !) 
Had without the least compunction, both men 
acting in conjunction, 
Given poison to a very wealthy man.) 


1 congratulate the writer on this story, it is 
brighter 
Than most thrillers | have read for quite a time, 
I can really recommend it, buy it, get a friend to 
lend it, 
But, don’t steal it—Mr. Crofts provides the 
crime ! 


Travellers in Africa 


Men and Creatures in Uganda. By Sir John 
Bland-Sutton. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Light on the Dark Continent. By Carveth Wells. 
Jarrolds. 16s. 


HESE two books to some extent overlap, 
though Mr. Wells takes his reader further 
afield, and it would be hard to conceive more con- 
trasting treatment of the subjects they have in 
common. Mr. Wells is out to squeeze the most 
he can out of every story and experience; he 
follows the method of the sensational Sunday news- 
paper. Sir John Bland-Sutton is more concerned 
with his facts than their presentation and leaves 
the odd, sometimes almost incredible, ways of men 
and animals in Uganda to tell their own story. 
Mr. Lowell Thomas says of Mr. Wells that he 
_is ‘‘ a light-hearted explorer,’’ and the reader can 
skip unconcernedly through his adventures, though 
here and there he may find that the subject matter 


has run a bit thin. There is a suggestion of com- 
pulsory book-making in the Appendix and else- 
where. 

Sir John Bland-Sutton does not seek to be sensa- 
tional or up-to-date. He has written ‘‘ a popular 
account ’’ of a journey in Uganda, made in 1910 
and already described by him under the title of 
‘*Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia.’’ This care- 
ful study of a strange country makes fascinating 
reading. 


Psychology of Sex. By Havelock Ellis. Heine- 
mann (Medical Books). 12s. 6d. 


This clearly-written introduction to Sexual 
Psychology offers an admirable preparation to the 
study of Havelock Ellis’s authoritative work, the 
seven volumes of ‘* The Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex.’’ Its first appeal is no doubt to doctors. 
The question is one that is only just making its 
way into the courses of Medical Schools, and pro- 
vides one of the main problems which face the 
medical man. The subject, however, concerns every- 
one, and those who are not afraid of truth will find 
in this short discussion not only a way to charity 
and understanding, but also a well-balanced and 
moderate explanation of the scientific point of view. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 29. 


IN OUR ROUGH ISLAND STORY, WE ARE TOLD, 

My FIRST HAS BEEN MY SECOND FROM OF OLD; 

‘““ NOT ONCE OR TWICE ’’—IF RIGHTLY I HAVE READ— 
THE PRIMROSE PATH WE HAVE REFUSED TO TREAD. 


. Game played by little urchins in the street. 

. Of Lord Mayor’s coach adorns the driver’s seat. 
. Not broken or decayed, but whole, complete. 
Contempt—in print, at least—we thus express. 
Sailed to o’erwhelm us under good Queen Bess. 
Great Caesar’s image it was found to bear. 

. Core of a showy garden-plant: not rare. 

. Behead a member of the male elite. 

. For raucous clamour he is hard to beat. 

10. An eminence “ this bird of dawning ” crows on. 
11. Clip head and tail from what your tailor sews on. 
12. For fields I cultivate I’ve rent to pay. 

13. So Christmas comes, and so the Derby-day. 


OD 


SoLuTION OF AcRosTic No. 28 


H arbou R 
pl st I 1 
L e V_iticus 
L egibl E 
A kba R! 
IN di A? 
D rayma N 
4 etar D3 
L achryma L 
A utomat A 
I ngle-noo K 
N utritiv E 


1 Jelal-ed-din-Mohammed, Mongol (Mogul) emperor of 
India, 1542-1605. 2Cf. Bishop Heber’s hymn: “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains.”” * Hamlet, iii. 4. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 27 (the first correct solu- 
tion opened) was F. M. Petty, to whom a book will be 
sent. 
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C— .—By Our City Epitor 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE Stock Exchange and financial circles 
generally are now entered upon that Easter 
holiday and pre-Budget period which might 
usually be described as the financial doldrums. 
On this occasion the calm has been less pronounced 
than usual, the revival of interest in South 
African gold shares following strong Cape support 
on the March profit figures having done much to 
dispel the heaviness of a three-weeks’ account. 
Hesitation in the gilt-edged market is only to be 
expected prior to the Budget, and a small recovery 
in Discount rates in the Money Market was suffi- 
cient to cause fears of dearer money and to show 
how little is necessary to bring about a reaction in 
British Government stocks from their present 
exalted level, which is maintained by purchases 
from time to time by the banks. The closing 
of the country’s financial year with a deficit 
of only £3,323,000 if the War Debt pay- 
ment to America last December of £28,956,000 
be excluded, as it was not budgeted for, 
was regarded as satisfactory in view of the 
budgetary positions of other countries and the 
absence of any fierce income tax ‘ drive ’’ which 
might easily have just turned the scale. But any 
appreciable remission of taxation seems to be as 
far away as ever, and tobacco, brewery and other 
shares particularly subject to budget influences 
have remained on the dull side. German bonds 


have been sold fairly heavily on the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews. 


Kaffir Profits 

The South African gold mining returns for 
March, the third to be issued on the basis of a gold 
price of £6 per ounce, made a somewhat mixed 
showing. Compared with the February figures, 
the March returns appeared good owing to the 
extra working days in the month, but most of the 
mines recorded considerably less profit than in 
January, also a 3l-day month. Increases on the 
January figures were reported by Daggafontein, 
Sub Nigel, Robinson Deep, East Geduld and 
Modder Deep, and the shares of these concerns 
have responded well to the good figures. As an 
example, Sub Nigel 10s. shares, which at one time 
last year were only 69s., found buyers at £8 10s. 
when the latest figures were published. The whole 
position depends on the maintenance of the gold 
price at something around £6 per ounce fine, and, 
failing any sharp rise in sterling, each month’s 
mining returns will make the shares appear more 
attractive as estimates of the huge profits for the 
year become realised. As to the future of gold, 
the report of the Union Corporation, one of the 
leading Kaffir finance houses, draws attention to 
the world’s faith in gold in the past when curren- 
cies have failed, and considers probable the return 
of various countries to reduced gold parities thus 
giving a permanent “‘ gold premium.” 


_The Finance Houses 


Meanwhile a large number of investors, as dis- 
tinguished from speculators, are taking a chance, 


GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS (MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Issued Capital: £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each. 


JOE 
J. H. CROSBY (Deputy-Ch 
I. G. LAWN, C.B.E.. G. IMR 


J.P. (Chai 
REGIN 
. CHRISTOPHERSON, 


an). 
A LD A, PL 
C.B.E., and G. Bee 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1932. 
Tons crushed, 2,491,000, yielding 1,146,140 fine ounces of gold. 


Total Working Revenue 
Total Working Costs 


Working Profit 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Sevens 


Balance at 3lst December, 1931, brought forward 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 


Government’s Share of Profits 
Taxation—Union and Provincial ... 


Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and cial 


tion 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed 


24,946,436 11 8 £119 9 
2,176,324 9 | 0 u 6 
2,770,112 2 7 “$3 
75,015 14 1 ; 
116,201 2 8 
22,961,328 19 4 


1,473,776 17 3 
12,929 17 11 


3,279 5 


Contribution in respect of ‘Outstanding Liabilities, 


Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund 
Capital Ex 
Dividends 


nditure... 
os. 30 & 31 of 45% each 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the 
a value of 8.9 dwts. over 60 inches. 


2,779,744 14 8 
£181,584 4 8 


ear were estimated to contain 9,860,000 tons at 
These figures are based on the standard price of 


gold ane present working costs; ore of a value less than 4 dwts. over the stoping 
width has been excluded. Owing to the higher selling price of gold at present being 
obtained, a considerable tonnage of ore below the value of 4 dwts. has automatically 
become payable, but unless the selling price of gold and working costs remain steady 
within narrow limits, the tonnage will be a variable quantity. 

The full Reports ‘and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents. The 
Consolidated Co., Ltd., Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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but with some precautionary restraint, by pur- 
chasing for income the shares of the Kaffir finance 
houses—Rand Mines, Central Mining, Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, Union Corporation, General 
Mining, Anglo-American Corporation, and 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment all coming 
in for attention. The finance houses are likely to 
benefit this year from the vastly increased profits 
of the mines, and the working of low-grade ores, 
though it reduces present profit figures of the 
mines, is of double benefit to the investment com- 
panies in that it lengthens the life of the mines and 
increases the value of their holding in them. Thus 
the finance houses are able to derive revenue from 
mines which had been regarded as worked out. 
They are also the owners of the new and as yet un- 
proved properties in whose shares the Cape is 
showing such interest at the moment, and, as in- 
vestment holdings have not in most cases been 
written up, the financial position of the mining 
finance houses is very strong. 


Indian Banking and Trade 


The National Bank of India earned net profits 
of £450,197 for 1932, a reduction of less than 
£20,000 compared with the previous year, and the 
directors maintained the dividend at 20 per cent., 
though at the meeting on Tuesday last the Chair- 
man, Sir Charles McLeod, warned shareholders 
that this rate might be difficult to maintain on the 
basis of existing conditions. Deposits, at 
£30,113,000, increased by about £2,300,000 com- 
pared with the previous year, but the shrinkage 


VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Issued Capital: £1,196,892 in shares of £1 each. 


in trade and banking activity and the difficulty 
in finding profitable employment for the bank’s 
funds resulted in cash and securities rising to 
£18,400,000, showing, as the Chairman pointed 
out at the meeting, liquid assets of over 60 per 
cent. of deposits or 80 per cent. including bills of 
exchange, a very strong position but one not so 
profit-earning as they would like to see. Sir 
Charles’ review of the Indian trade position was 
interesting and not unhopeful—‘‘ given freedom 
from political interference and a rise in essential 
commodities, India’s position would be one of the 
first to improve.”’ 


Stock Exchange Information 


The ‘* Stock Exchange Official Intelligence,” 
the only book of reference issued officially by the 
Stock Exchange, and edited by the Secretary of 
the Share and Loan Department of the ‘‘ House,”’ 
contains in its 1933 edition, just published, par- 
ticulars of 550 companies not previously included, 
also particulars of 58 additional loans issued by 
governments and public authorities. Information 
is given regarding a number of concerns of 
interest although their securities are not dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange, and features in this latest 
issue are notes on the Estate Duty, War Debts 
and Reparations, the past year’s Stock Regula- 
tions regarding loans issued by local authorities, 
U.S. Federal Income Tax, Indian Finances and 
Company Law in 1932. The ‘‘ Official Intelli- 


gence ”’ is a mine of information and is published 
by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. at 60s. net. 


LAWN, C.B.E.; 


DIRECTORATE : 
J, H. CROSBY (Chairman). 
J. B, JOEL, J.P.; SIR REGINALD A. 
C.B.E.; SIR_ WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K.B.E.; 
SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart.; G. J. JOEL, M.C.; and A. J. ANDERSON. 


BLANKENBERG, K.B.E.; 


Total Working Revenue 


Taxation—Union and Provincial 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3lst December, 1932. 
Tons crushed, 835,000, yielding 261,854 fine ounces of gold. 


£1,127,978 15 1 £170 
Total Working Costs 824,136 16 3 019 9 
Working Profit 303,841 18 10 20 7 3 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue... ... 14,893 18 8 
Balance at 3lst December, 1931, brought forward _... 42,271 0 2 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 


54,441 11 9 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and 

Royalty on Ore ... 731 1 8 
Contribution in respect of Outstanding Liabilities 

Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund ese 9,428 7 2 
Capital Expenditure... ...... 3 1 
Dividends Nos. 38 and 39 of 10% each 239,378 8 0 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage cru 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 2,600,000 tons at 
a value of 6 dwts. over the stoping width of 50 inches. This estimate is based on the 
standard selling price of gold and present working costs. In addition, there is a consider- 
able tonnage available which has automatically become payable through the increased 
selling price of gold. The actual tonnage will vary unless costs and the selling price of 
gold vary only within narrow limits. 

The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents. The 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


Subscribed Capital £4,000,000 Reserve Fund - £2,200,000 
Paid-up Capital - - £2,000,000 Number of Shareholders - 2,862 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRANCHES: 

CALCUTTA TUTICORIN MOMBASA ) ie 

BOMBAY COCHIN NAIROBI K British 

MADRAS RANGOON NAKURU - Colony East 

KARACHI MANDALAY UMU Africa. 

CHITTAGONG COLOMBO SLDORET 

AMRITSAR KANDY ENTEBBE ) 

CAWNPORE NUWARA ELIYA KAMPALA - Uganda 

DELHI A JINJA ) ; 

LAHORE STEAMER POINT, ADEN ANGA ) Tanganyika 
ZANZIBAR DAR-ES-SALAAM / Territory. 


AGENCY : 


GALLE, CEYLON Messrs. Crank, Spence & Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Sm CHARLES C. McLEOD, Bart., Chairman. R. LANGFORD JAMES, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon. E. JULIAN HAWKE. C. NICOLL Esq. 
Sm JOHN P. HEWETT, G.C.S.1., K.B.E., C.LE. W. SHAKSPEARE, Ese. 
J. A. SWAN, Esa. 
General Manager W. ROSS MUNRO, 
London M ~ 


anager E. H. LAWRENCE, Ese. 
Sub-Manager and Accountant G. B. LINTON, Esa. 


London Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Solicitors .. .. .. Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE & CO. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1932 


The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1s. 6d. per Rupee. 


Dr. | Cr. 
To Capital : £ & 
Authorised and Subscribed, 160,000 Shares By Cash on hand, at call and 
of £25 each, £4,000,000 


PPR APR PPR GPP GIP GIP GIP GOI GOP GIO GEN GPA GLEAN GEN GEN 


at Bankers ..................,.. 4,817,548 6 8 
Paid up £12 10s. per share ........ ... teats 2,000,000 0 0 By, Bullion on hand and in 
To 2,200,000 0 0 278,117 4 2 
To Current, Fixed Deposit and other ‘ ————————_ 4,590,665 10 10 
Accounts, including provision for Bad and By Indian Government Ru Securities ...... 4,412,342 12 0 
Doubtful Debts and Contingencies ....... 90,118,142 0 2) By British Government urities, Indian 
©1745, 896 0 4 overnment Guaranteed Debentures and 
'o Acceptances for Customers ........... .. Qe € @ other Securities (of which £300,000 War 
To Profit and Loss Account, as under ......... 529,007 4 0 Loan lodged with Bank of England as 
To Bi receivable, __re-discounted, security for Government Accounts) ......... 9,409,034 10 0 
£3,213,405 4s. 10d. of which up to 2ist By House Property and Furniture at cost 
March, 1933, £2,656,261 12s. 10d. have run ess amounts written off ..............e. eee 669.779 4 0 
off. Forward Contracts outstanding for the By Bills of Exchange including Treasury Rills 5,896,887 4 7 
urchase and Sale of Sterling Bil's and By Discounts, Loans Receivable, and other 
Telegraphic Transfers £7,378,619 0s. Od. > 10,609.336 3 1 
By Customers for Acceptances per Contra ... 297,747 8 0 
£35,885,792 12 6 £35,885,792 12 6 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st December, 1932 
£ s.d. 
, To ad interim dividend at the rate of 20 per By Balance at 3lst December, 1931 ........... . §48,809 19 6 
cent. per annum for the Half-year ended Depucr— 
200,000 0 0 | Dividend at the rate of 20 per 
{ To expenses of Management at Head Office cent. per annum for the halt 
5 and Branches, including Directors’ Fees | year ended 3lst December, 
529,007 4 0 Officers’ Pension Fund ...... 50,000 0 0 
Contingencies Account 20,000 0 
270,000 0 0 
| Balance brought forward ... 278 19 6 
| By Gross Profits for the year 31st 
, | ember, 1932., after providing for all bad 
an 1,023,255 15 2 
, | d doubtful deb 
61,302,005 14 8 | 81,302,065 14 8 
> W. ROSS MUNRO. General Manager. Cc. C. McLEOD, 
G, B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and Accountant. } Nin? JAMES, Directors. 
f REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBEBS. 
if We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. 
We have obtained all the information and cuptynotions we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is full 
f and fair, containing the particulars required by the lations of the Compgny, and is properly drawn up so as to 
{ exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the 
, explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
London, 22nd March, 1933. COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants, 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


HE appointment of a new Director of Light 
Entertainment has been greeted in the Press 

with shrieks of joy: wireless (and _ other) 
correspondents are still busy saluting the happy 
dawn of a new era in broadcasting—the Golden 
Age of Wireless. According to them, under the 
new regime our loud-speakers will greet us with 
a happy smile in the morning, send us about our 
daily task with a chuckle and welcome us home 
in the evening with a hearty—but perfectly 
drawing-room—slap on the back. And behind it 


all will be the genial personality of Eric (‘* Father 


Christmas ’’) Maschwitz and his jolly team of wire- 
less reindeer. 


All this, of course, is nothing more than the 
usual ballyhoo which greets any event that 
happens behind the portals so chastely guarded 
by Prospero and his boy friend. It is not only 
futile to join in this hysterical outburst, it is also 
grossly unfair to the victim. Eric Maschwitz has 
plenty of brains, he does not protest too much at 
publicity, and he is not afraid to experiment. He 
will therefore probably make a success of his new 
job. No doubt the new broom will at first sweep 
clean, but the real value of his work will not be 
seen until the bristles have worn a bit thin. In the 
meantime all this Golden Age business is not only 
premature, it is ineffably stupid. How anp. 


Public Schools 


Hotels : 


Shipping 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL BURN. Spa _ Hotel. Telephone : 211. 


AX Examination will be held on June 6th 
and 7th for Scholarships of £60 and £30, 


Telegrams : ‘‘ComrortaBLe.”’ 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


to boys under 14 on June Ist. es 
Berkhamsted School, Herts. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


OTSWOLDS.—The 
Stanway, near WriNncHcomBE, Glos. 


MAIL AND PASSENGER 
SERVICES 
(Under Contract with 


Old Bakehouse, H.M. Government) 


N examination will be held on 6th and 


7th June, 1933, to elect to eight Doe ee 7 Bask Hotel. Tele- 


Scholarships varying in value from £80 
to £45 a year ll particulars on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster. 


Frequent and Regular Sailings 
from 


LONDON MARSEILLES. etc., 


ROITWICH SPA. R Hotel. 1 
CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL D phone: Droitwich 30. 2 — 


BOUT 10 entrance scholarships, value 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN 
GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN. 


from £109 to £40 ao year, and one 
Music scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
tuition in Music. Also some Exhibitions of 
£25 a year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship 
of £60 a year and Edgar Gollin Memorial 
Scholarship of £25 Prelimina: 


phone 47. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele. 


MAURITIUS, EAST & SOUTH 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., ete. 


examination May 22nd and 28rd. Fina 
examination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist. 
Particulars from Secretary and Bursar, 
Clifton College. 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: 5. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets inter- 
changeable, also Tickets of 

O., Orient and New 
Zealand Shipping — 


DURHAM SCHOOL 


HE Examination for King’s Gabolarsitos. 
ranging in annual value from to 
£70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, a 


Crown Hotel. 'Phone : 63. 


Addresses for all Passenger Busi- 
ness, P. & O. House, 14, Cocks yur 
Street, London, 8.WW.1 


13. Candidates must be under 14 on Jul 
following the Examination. furt 
particulars, apply to Rev. K. Luce, 
Headmaster. School House, Durham. 


fort.—Miss Maxwell, 
KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK Eastbourne. 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 
Superior Every com- 


Office (P. & O. 130, ‘igade ha 
Street, London, £.C.3; FREIGHT 


27, Jevington Gardens, LONDON, E.C.3 


B.I. Agents, GRAY DAWES & 


£10. Examination, June 20, 21 at 
Preparatory School: Age, under 14 on Ist 
July. Ordinary fees £123 
Apply the Rev. the Headm 


First lessons 
REPTON SCHOOL 


A* will be held on 
h, 83lst and June 1933, at 


a. inclusive. A HAPPY HOME offered INFANT or 
CHILD by Annes Nurse. Estd. 1919. 


situation. | Moderate 
St. Michaels, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. 


> 
4 


Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


methods. eal 


terms. Miss Dunn, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Repton Scholarships value from 
£90 p.a. downwards for a s of 13 and under 
15 (on June Ist). Tenable during School 
career under conditions. Full from 
The Bursar, Repton, Derbyshire Lift 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, Bos 
CANTERBURY 
N examination for Two Entrance 


OFFICE TO LET 


NE or two good rooms, with Service, 
Hot Water, Central Heating. 
Ve and quiet. 

0404, Toe SaturDAy 18-20, 
York Adelphi, W.C.2 


FOUNDED 1855. WEEKLY 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Rental moderate. Post free, 30/- pér annum. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Publishers and Appeals £12 0 O per page 
(12/- per inch pro rata). 


Scholarships of £60 a year will be held 
at the School on June 6th and 7th for boys 
under 14, on March Ist, 1933.—For further 
information and application forms apply to 


the Rev. H. Balmforth, Headmaster. security: Percy 


DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 
Interests and rsonal 


Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 1746). 


Trade and General £14 0 O per page 
(14/- per inch pro rata). og 


Solus positions by arrangement £16 per page 
Series discount 24% for 6 insertions. 
% for 13 


man, 17, Hanover 


OME 1.C.8., CORSULAR, F.O. 
uccesses, 1925-1932. 


4 Suc 
DAVIES'S, Sussex W.2. 
NEXT TERM APRIL 26th. 


8S. TYPED, 
4, Taviton Street, 


1s. 
carbons 2d. Ex apart work. Miss Harper, 
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